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WILLIAM BLAKE' AND THE GREAT SIN* 


by Anprew M. WILKINSON 


Professor of Education, University of Exeter 


at once that the ‘great sin’ is education. Writing in his diary of 
10th December, 1825, Crabb Robinson quoted from a recent 
conversation in which Blake said, ‘There is no use in education. I 
hold it wrong. It is the gr@t sin’. This seems to be onc of the only 
three times he uses the word ‘education’ in the whole of his 
writings and recorded conversations, Nevertheless his work has 
considerable educational significance, which I would like to take 
this opportunity of considering. 
а а ra opposed to education in the broader senses, to, 
ofthe Last J v cepe of the young by adults. In his Vision 
in the Bible Rar : depicted, Wearing crowns, *Those call'd 
Education: TA, ng Fathers and Nursing Mothers’: they represent 
+ “Сисайоп, as he used the term to Crabb Robinson, 
referred mainly to Schooling. The way Blake spent his childhood 
and youth seems to have represented for him the ideal education. 
He was not sent to school, but during the first ten years seems to 
have been allowed reasonable freedom. If, as has been suggested, 
his parents were Moravians, this is rather surprising as the 
Moravians had a great belief in schooling from the earliest years, 
under constant adult supervision. The musician Christian Ignatius 
La Trobe, born in 1758, the year after Blake, entered Fulneck 
School, Pudsey, in 17602. 
Frederick Tatham, who knew Blake, said that he hated restraints 
and rules so much that his father dared not send him to school: 
Like the Arabian horse, he is said to have so hated a blow that his father 
thought it most prudent to withhold from him the liability of receiving 
punishment. He picked up his education as well as he could?, 


IP ORDER to avoid raising any unduc expectations I should say 


The Blake parents seem not to have shrunk from physical 
Chastisement on occasion; but it may be that the Moravian 


| * Professor Wilkinson's Inaugural Lecture delivered in the University of Exeter on 


22 April, 1974. 
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distrust of corporal punishment tipped the balance against their 
nding him to a local school. А 
7 remm a golden time for the young Blake. Soho, ае 
lived, was built up, so were districts such as the City, i т a 
Southwark: but Camberwell, Kentish Town, Pancras, Is и = 
were villages easily accessible on foot to the boy as he zd e 
His experiences fed his imagination to such an extent пш х ай 
in age he came to write the long poem in four chapters uy red 
Jerusalem, that city was to be builded not just in England $8 =. 
and pleasant land, but specifically in the fields from Tslingtor 
Marybone, ‘to Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood’: 
The Jew’s-harp-house & the Green Man, 
The Ponds where Boys to bathe delight, 
The fields of Cows by Willan’s farm, 
Shine in Jerusalem’s pleasant sight. 
(p.650) at 
This capacity to see the material world as transparent so ө. 
the spiritual world shone through was apparent in Blake s саги 
boyhood. On Peckham Rye he saw а tree filled with ange 
‘bright angelic wings bespangling every bough like stars”. І s 
this only his mother's intervention saved him from his father 
beating for lying; but she herself beat him once when he rusha : 
in crying that he had seen the prophet Ezekiel under a tree in 4 
fields. On another occasion he saw angelic figures walking among 
haymakers at work. By about the age of eleven Пе was wary 
verse exhibiting similar visionary qualities. ‘Song’, known to ha 
been written before he was fourteen is such a piece: 
How sweet I roam’d from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
“Till I the prince of love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 
(p.6) nf 
At the age of ten Blake, who had shown a passion for draw) nt 
was sent to Pars’s drawing school in the Strand. His pari 
encouraged him by buying plaster casts from the antique for g 
to copy. They provided pocket money with which he noraa 
prints, after Raphael, Michael Angelo, Durer: an ишеп j 
Langford, called the boy his ‘little connoisseur’ and favoure F g 
bids. “Т am happy’, Blake wrote in later life, ‘I cannot say yo 
Rafacl ever Was, even from my earliest childhood, hidden ^^ 4 
me’. (p. 447) At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to Ja 
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Basaire, an engraver, and duly completed his seven years’ training, 
part of his training involved the sketching of monumental figures 
in Westminster Abbey, the influence of which is apparent in his 
gothic style. 

So much for what we know of Blake's childhood and youth. 
But our knowledge is so incomplete. Blake's early visions and 
poems are rural, literary, fanciful. The title of the poems, later 
printed, Poetical Sketches, (1783), is sufficiently indicative. We 
receive no sign that he has even observed the evils and the 
horrors of the London around him. In one anecdote only is 
there a hint of something different; when he was four the face of 
God appeared at the window and left him screaming. Otherwise 
there is no foreshadowing of the dreams from the pit which appear 
in the artistic and poetic works. More specifically these works 
seem to evidence a high intensity of family interaction, particularly 
in moral pressures and attempts at domination. For instance, the 
gigantic father figures, benign and malign, which brood over the 
works, seem insufficiently explained in terms of Blake’s own 
description in mellowed old age of James Blake, as a ‘lenient and 
affectionate father’. However, it appears that his younger brother 
John was the parents’ favourite. This apparent withdrawal of 
love might have caused William to create the attention-secking 
fantasies for which he was chastised. The obverse of this may have 
been an isolation in which nightmare flourished. 

Blake arrived at manhood; he was, in the words of Malkin who 
knew him, ‘an untutored proficient’.®. . 

He lacked some of the things a formal education might have 
given him. Trivially, his grammar was not always standard; he 
had no knowledge of affairs; his logic was personal. He claimed 
to value socratic discussion (and told a rather confused СгаЬЬ 
Robinson he—Blake—had once been Socrates), but had not the 
objectivity for it. Whatever Blake lacked, however, he had training 
in a craft with which to live; and (something which no Augustan 
education would have given him) a training in the Imagination 
from which to create. And he had avoided a good deal of personal 
or institutionaliscd cruelty which seems to have been the main 


feature of a school in his eyes: 


Thank God I never was sent to school, 
To be Flog’d in to following the style of a Fool. 
(p.550) 
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WP His 
It happens that within five years of Blake's birth = 17 57 "etes 
portant book appeared which advocated on theoretica gr wem 
something of what Mr. Blake had done with his son оп pear aa 
grounds. Rousseau’s Emile was published in France in 17 иті 
first English translation appeared in 1763, and its ect d ad 
gained currency. In the person of Emile the romantic c a Та 
come on the ѕсепе. It had, of course, been а long time comi E d 
medieval society, as Philippe Aries? has shown us, а sense o ke 
particular nature of childhood did not really exist. меа 
young child appeared as а toy for adults, Sweet, simple, Bal 
(hence some of those embarrassing children in Shakespeare): Т 
there was also growing up the view of children as — 
adults: their curriculum reflected this as well as their clot 
Non-conformists particularly expected their children to at 
exercised by death and judgment. John Wesley forbad games id 
Kingswood on the grounds that he who played as a child wou 


s > е5 
play as а man. In this context Rousseau's words seemed at b 
perverse and at worst revolutionary. 


ne plat 
Mankind has its place in the Sequence of things. Childhood has its pl^ 


ч n 
in the sequence of human life: the man must be treated as а man, 2 
the child as a child... . 


Childhood has its ow; 


n ways of secing. thinking, 
foolish than to substi 


feeling; nothing is more 
tute our ways’, 

James Blake co 
decision about his 
But certainly by 
across him. In a 


Ша not know about Emile when he made W 
son’s early education ; and perhaps he never di 
1789 when he wrote Tiriel that son had co™ 
passage near the end he writes: 


The child springs from the womb; the father ready stands to form uch! 
The infant head while the mother idle plays with her dog on her co ik 
The young bosom is cold from lack of m 


e weeping mouth: with difficulty & pain 
The little lids are lifted & the little nostrils open’d: 


The father forms a whip to rouze the sluggish senses to act 
And Scourges off all youthful fancies from the new-born man. 
(p.110) 


А ЮР ПИСЕ 
This Passage seems to relate to Book т of Emile where ‘midwi¥% 
profess to 1 


"prove the shape of the infants head by rabbi 
(P. 10) and mothers are reproved for depriving infants of hav 
milk and attention (р. 12-13). Rousseau would strongly P4 
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approved of Blake's words a few lines earlier where the uniqueness 
of each individual is emphasised : 


Why is one law given to the lion & the patient Ox 
Does thou not see that men cannot be formed all alike 


One of these lines Blake was soon to sharpen in The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, and to illustrate it by the picture of Nebuchad- 
nezzar eating grass as oxen with the inscription: 


One Law for the Lion & Ox is Oppression 
(p.158) 


Images in other poems echo Emile. For instance lines in ‘Infant 
Sorrow’ (Songs of Experience) and the ‘Chimney Sweeper’ (Songs of 
Innocence) with their imagery of bondage and imprisonment, 
could have been prompted by Rousseau’s lines: 


The infant is bound up in swaddling clothes, the corpse is nailed down 
in his coffin 
(p.10) 


And it could just be that Rousseau’s words ‘your first gifts are 
fetters’ (p. 11) could have triggered Blake’s obsession with such 
metaphors. 

But to imply that Blake is merely versifying another man’s ideas 
is far from my intention. In some particulars Blake was in sym- 
pathy with Rousseau; but had developed his own view in- 
dependently. i 

It is, I suggest, a better view, ‘better’ for us in the sense that it 
gives us closer insights into what we conceive as the nature of 
human development. However significant Emile it was still con- 
ceived as a contribution in a debate? with the partiality that 
carries. Blake, however, was arguing no case; he was responding 
in terms of his own fiercely honest observations. | 

Blake's views appear particularly in Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience. Songs of Innocence was issued in 1789; and the combined 


Songs of Innocence and of Experience appeared in 1794. The Songs 
of Innocence were written for children. Like Experience it was con- 
and texts and illustration are intended 


ceived as a picture book, : l t 
to complement each other. The imagery 1s deliberately conven- 


tional so as to be easily understood; much of it is Biblical—the 
imagery of the Sunday School, as it has been called— shepherds 
and their flocks, God with his golden tabernacles, angels, green 
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pastures. The world of Innocence is one of purity, joy, security. 

. Pure are the children themselves, whether their skins be black or 
white, and the lambs, whose innocent call is heard; and the lamb | 
and the child both serve as symbols for Christ. Joy is everywhere; - 
in the ‘Joy, but two days old’, in the leaping and shouting of the 
‘little ones’, in the sun, in the bells, in the voices of the birds. In 
the ‘Laughing Song’ all nature rejoices. 

But above all there is security. There is scarcely а poem in 
which a symbol of protection, a guardian figure of some kind, 
does not occur. In ‘Infant Joy’ the child is protected from the 
moment of conception. In the ‘Ecchoing Green’ the old folk аге 
by while the children play: elsewhere there is the shepherd 
watching over his sheep: there arc the mother, the nurse, the lion 
the angel, and most important of all God himself. In ‘A Dream 
the glowworm and the beetle fulfil this function of guardianship: 
That which was lost is found. 

The world of Experience is a complete contrast to that of Inno" 
cence. Experience is the ‘prison house’ of which Wordsworth was 
to write. Instead of innocence, joy, security, Blake finds in it guilt; 
misery, tyranny: the mood is one of disillusionment. The benig” 
guardians have disappeared and in their place are the tyrants, 
those in authority on earth—the king, the priest, the parent, a 
schoolmaster, the nurse. They are symbolised by a principle ©, 
tyranny—Urizen. The tyrants hate life and joy, and try to bin, 
the world under the iron law of prohibition—‘Thou shalt not: ' 

The imagery communicates his hostility to life. In Innocent, 
children are compared to flowers; angels pour blessings ‘on саб 
bud and blossom’. In Experience all Earth's vital energies и’ 
frozen (‘Earth’s Answer’): the schoolboy refers to buds pe 
nipped, and the *blossoms blown away': the Sick Rose has o 
attacked by the ‘invisible worm’; and other forces of destruc 
are the caterpillar and the fly. And there are unnatur 
the tombstones sprouting where flowers used to be: the rai! 
Tree and the Tree of Mystery, both rooted in the human “ind 
In Innocence it is day, and spring or summer, with the sun g nes 
light and heat: in Experience, it is ‘eternal winter’ with dar now 
and the howling storm around. The predominating imag? y nf 
ever, are those of fettering and binding: Earth(sym zen. 
mankind) is ‘prisoned’: she is ‘chained in night’ and fr age? 
‘free love’ is ‘with bondage bound’, often a self-imposed bone’ 


row 
alg БОП 


LLIA E AT SIN 
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A : > is bound ‘with an 
the priests bind with briars; “A Dom hear of the 
iron chain’, the Infant with ‘swaddling- f 
'mind-forged manacles’. 3 E ге various levels o 

E. Songs mir opm qui ep be the fall; on 
significance. There is on the one han in there is, in Innocence, 
the other Man expelled from Eden. Again Sie ihe tenu m its 
the ‘egocentricity’ of early on: world of external con- 
Piagetan sense; and in Experience t ality according to his 
Straints. At first the child "a pe ze which works accord- 
pantie Sagi ng fle Eus Sees knee (Songs of Innocence) 
ing to his desires. Thus in the : anes andl ие 
the kindly nurse is easily persuaded i a payan his fellows 
little ‘Chimney Sweep’ accepts рее their daty. Blake has 
will be safe and come to no harm if they = of development by 
observed how often adults "wp vim eality is different; 
Acting as its instruments. Bub ui Faperiente l ne and neglected. 
Prohibition is the rule. The chimney us d ed “fading the devil's 
In Experience the "Little Vagabond” W * asks, in effect, why 
alehouse ‘healthy and pleasant and warm incensi Hes 
can’t God and the devil be friends, is really ы piedad of thc 
(and will probably not do so). In such a case t стене 
Child is used as a satiric device to comment e XP Se ums 
Outside received opinion, in much the in dh "Hou hnhnms. 

а visitor from the lunar kingdom, or Swift t he : RUM an ideal 

On another level, however, Danaea н En resents part of 
State: it is both desirable and paisible ена secure and 
human nature, Ficha be nd. a and universally, or that 
happy. But that it is possible continuo d to icta a skate ok 
it would be possible, as Rousseau argued, to re = ‘ 
nature, Blake emphatically denied. Man, Rousseau argued, in 
Emile is basically good, only corrupted by a false education: 


Let us lay it down as an incontrovertible rule that the first impulses of 


nature are always right; that there is no original sin in the human 
heart. ... 


(p.56) 


Blake would have no truck with this. In 
this view of Rousseau, with whom he co 


attack made even more energetic by 
Characters ? 


Jerusalem he criticised 
upled Voltaire, in an 
an assault on their moral 
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Voltaire! Rousseau! You cannot escape my charge that you arc Pharisees 
and Hypocrites, for you are constantly talking of the Virtues of the 
Human Heart and particularly of your own, that you may accuse others, 
and especially the Religious, whose errors you, by this display of pretended 
Virtues, chiefly design to expose. Rousseau thought Men Good by 
Nature; he found them Evil and found no friend. Friendship cannot exist 
without Forgiveness of Sinsi? continually. The Book written by Rousseau 


call'd his confessions, is an apology and cloke for his sin and not a con- 
fession. 


(p.682) 


Some children, such as the son of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
were brought up on Rousseau's principles. He seems to have 
developed a strictly limited outlook and an inor 
and did not impress the French philosopher w 
brought the two together. 
who in another context spo 
heart’. (p. 682) 

Blake’s view of human 
banished from Eden, not wi 


dinate conceit, 


He would not have impressed Blake, 
ke of the ‘selfish virtues of the natural 


nature was exemplified in Adam, 
thout all his original brightness; but 


Shewing the two conkary States of the Human Soul 


This is the doctrine of the contraries w 


Blake’s thinking. He formulates it in th 
Hell: 


hich is a recurrent one in 
€ Marriage of Heaven and 


Without Contraries is no prog: 
Attraction and!Repulsion, Re: 
Love and Hate, are necessary 


ression. 
ason and Energy, 
to Human existence, 
(p.149) 

Such à notion is in advance of the ‘rest’ or ‘equilibrium? of 
Opposites in Swedenborg from which Blake took the doctrine. Tt 
I$ not a matter of com: i 


developed later by 
derstand ‘the inner 


hen the fond father : 


unconscious are 
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mental dynamic involving processes which are of a different order 
from conscious processes . . . through influencing and modifying 
, those in all sorts of ways! then in Blake’s ‘Imagination’ we have 
something similar to it, in poetic rather than psychological terms. 
The augustan satirists were devastating in their insights into the 
gap between motives and pretensions, but the fact that they 
called this hypocrisy suggests they were thinking of it as a con- 
scious matter. Blake knew it was not. The eighteenth century 
offered a fairly simple psychology—‘self-love to urge, and reason 
to restrain’ for instance. Blake knew it was not simple. The poets 
Milton, Blackmore, Keats wrote epics in which mythological 
giants thundered, struggled, wept. What Blake realised was that 
these creatures were not merely conceived by the human mind: 
they were the human mind. For him the Imagination was the 
source of all divinities, values, motivations. Men lived in the 
world their own minds created, or as he put it, reproving current 
errors in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell: 


Thus men forgot that all deities reside in the human breast. (p.153) 


The chief deities in Blake's pantheon are Urizen, Orc, Los. 
Urizen is the jealous god of the Old Testament, whom men, 
ignoring Christ's message, worship as the true God. He is also the 
Reason (‘your reason’) of the 18th century, the mechanistic god 
of Locke and Newton. He is represented as an old man with a 
white beard holding his own book of laws, all of which are 
prohibitions: his aim is to bind, fetter, imprison, freeze. Orc 
represents Energy (the passions): he is ‘fiery, Intense, naked, a 
wedge of iron heated in the furnace’, and he is accompanied by 
wild beasts, particularly tigers. Blake’s poem “The Tyger’ sym- 
bolises Energy breaking out of the fetters of Urizen. Los represents 
vision, the Imagination, who will transcend and guide the other 
principles: sometimes he is the smith, the creating force; some- 
times he is depicted as a bard wearing long robes; sometimes 
Christ is Blake’s symbol of the ‘Divine imagination’, 

In the Songs of Innocence and of Experience Blake sees human 
development in the light of this general view. In ‘Infant Joy’ there 
is the newborn child, delighted and delightful. But there is also 
‘Infant Sorrow’ in which the child is a ‘fiend’ at birth, whose 
swaddling bands contribute to his sulks, but (pace Rousseau, to 
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whom the poem could b 


са deliberate reply) they arc by no 
means the cause. Similar] 


y there is no sentimentality in ‘A Cradle 


Song’: 4 Y^ 
O, the cunning wiles that crecp | 
In thy little heart aslecp. 
When thy little heart does wake, 
Then the dreadful lightnings break. 
But neither are the hearts of those single who deal with children. 
Adults are often shown as being hostile to youth and joy, because 
they are afraid of it and jealous of it: and are unaware of thc 
motives from which they act and the consequences of them 
"Thou, Mother of my Mortal part, ~ 
With cruelty didst mould my Heart, 


And with fake self-deceiving tears 
Didst bind my Nostrils, Eyes and Ears, 
(To Tirzah, p.220) 
This hostility is seen in 
it is also in ‘The School 
morn when he is free: 


the ‘Nurse’s Song’ 


(Songs of Experience) : 
boy'. The schoolb 


Oy enjoys a summer 


es all joy away, 
nder a cruel eye outworn 
The little ones spend the day 
In sighing and dismay, 


ө not prot. ә m 
the Conditions for learni ера against learning, 
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enjoy in school. Blake could have been thinking of his own child- 
hood. Leaving aside his self-education in art, by his early teens 
there is indirect but clear evidence that he had read in addition 
to the Bible, a good deal of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Thompson, Collins, Gray, Chatterton and Ossian. 

A. third phase of life, in which the adolescent searches for an 
identity apart from two parents, and attempts to develop his own 
sexual maturity, is dealt with in mythological terms in ‘А little 
girl lost. The girl, after her first experience of love, finds herself 
emotionally blackmailed by her father's loving reproaches. In 
‘The Little Girl Lost’, and ‘The Little Girl Found’ it is the 
parent's pain that is stressed and their distressed imaginings: 


Seven nights they sleep 

Among shadows deep, 

And dream they see their child 

Starv'd in desart wild. Р) 
(р-114) 


. Eventually they find her іп the care of beasts, symbolising the 


energies, particularly love. Though they cannot reclaim their 


child (in any case she is a child no longer), they recognise that 
she is safe, having assumed the responsibilities of her own 
maturity. 

Blake's understanding of children extended to an ability to 
write and draw for them. He designed a picture book for them, 
For Children: the Gates of Paradise (1793). It is interesting that he 
could issue largely the same engravings in 1818 for adults, with 
the title changed to For the Sexes: The Gates of Paradise. He wrote 
and drew with a simplicity which was at the same time profound, 
so that he could appeal to more than one level of comprehension. 
The Songs of Innocence is of course another case in point. One of 
the reasons for his success with children was that he did not 
patronise or moralise. Writing to Dr. Trusler (23 August 1799) 
he says: 

But I am happy to find a Great Majority of Fellow Mortals who can 
Elucidate my Visions, and Particularly they have been Elucidated by 
Children, who have taken a greater delight in contemplating my Pictures 
than I even hoped. Neither Youth nor Childhood is Folly or Incapacity. 
Some Children are Fools and so are some Old Men. But there is a vast 
majority on the side of imagination or Spiritual Sensation. 

(p.794) 
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Pars’ Drawing School, and he always expressed gratitude for this. 
Also Blake was exceptional; and it is quite clear he knew this. 
There is no evidence that the many other children unschooled in 
London at the time fared other than badly; as indeed the Songs of 
Experience shows. Perhaps it was not no schooling but a different 
sort of schooling he would have wanted. 

But these are not the sort of questions it is appropriate to ask 
Blake—he was not a man of affairs who could have turned his 
ideas into practice. What would have profited the country would 
have been for his insight to have got into the bloodstream of 
English education. His contribution in that case would have lain 
first in a deep understanding of the human psyche and its needs: 
‚ second in a more sensitive awareness of the nature of childhood 
and youth, and the kinds of education which were appropriate; 
and third in the development of a literature for children which 
took this nature into account. In all these areas Blake towered 
above his contemporaries. His insights into childhood put into the 
shade those of the educational innovators of the time—Rousseau, 
David Williams, or Mary Wollstonecroft; or of other pocts who 
seem to have some understanding of childhood. Wordsworth's 
Ode in which he hails the child as: 


Mighty Prophet. Seer Blest! 


seems rhetorical and sentimental against Blake's realism in the 
Songs of Innocence and of Experience, and the implications of such 
statements as ‘Some children are Fools and so are some Old Men’. 
Blake’s ‘romantic child? was different: and was not really romantic 
at all. 

And again Blake's literature for children needs only to be 
compared for instance with the stories of Salzmann and of Mary 
Wollstonecraft which he illustrated, for us to realise they are 
worlds apart. Thus in Wollstonecraft’s Original Stories from Real 
Life (1791) Mary and Caroline are under the tuition of a relative, 
Mrs. Mason, who never loses an opportunity to point a moral, 
and indeed contrives situations so that she can do so. Thus she 
allows Caroline to spend her pocket money on toys and then con- 
fronts her and Mary with a needy family, observing ‘Oeconomy 
and self-denial are necessary in every station to enable us to be 
generous’. The smugness, the patronage, the overt moralising are 
so alien to Blake, Perhaps the nearest he comes to the sentiment 
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Е Apir 
is “Then cherish pity lest you drive an angel from your door › = 
it is not very near; and serves really to show the differen 
between them. 


insig hese amazing 
And what happened from these insights, t ‹ аазы 
abilities? Nothing happened. Blake had some influencein painting: 


Oy had seen angels 
at school. 
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PERFORMANCE DECREMENT IN 
THE LECTURE 
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ABSTRACT 


Contrary to much published opinion, little evidence was found of 
decrement in the performance of students in a University lecture. Decrement 
was measured by the percentage of “ideal” notes recorded by students in 
the course of an expository lecture. Nevertheless the students’ notes although 
taken under the best of conditions, were so imperfect as to provide further 
condemnatory evidencé against the descriptive lecture. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


the lecture, both on the part of the lecturer and the listening 

students, is a commonly accepted idea. The decline in 
performance is indeed often thought to be inevitable. For instance 
McLeish (1968), in his valuable monograph on the lecture 
method, wrote that, after an initial spurt, performance of both 
lecturer and students tended to sag after about 40 minutes to a 
“деер trough' from which recovery to the former level was 
impossible. 

But the evidence for such an inevitable and progressive decline 
was based partly on extrapolation from studies of industrial work 
periods, and partly on the paper of Lloyd (1968). Lloyd's paper, 
although suggestive, is admittedly based on vague and subjective 
evidence. His estimates of the ‘receptivity’ of students in the 
course of lectures, for example, are based on subjective impres- 
sions; and his generalised curve, illustrating the supposed decline 
in performance, js not empirically based and bears no scale of 
measurement on its performance dimension. His curve of decre- 
ment, then, although plausible, has never been substantiated, and 
it is perhaps unfortunate that it should have been reproduced in 
so many subsequent accounts. Critics of the lecture are perhaps 


too ready to seize on any evidence against it. 
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NOTIONAL DIAGRAM REPRESENTING TYPICAL PERFORMANCE OF 
LECTURER AND CLASS DURING A 50 
MINUTE UNIVERSITY LECTURE, 


а From: Шоүр (19693... 
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by a variety of materials, teaching 
+++ to reduce monotony and fatigue" 
However it has usually been admitted that the 


ty and pace of the | 
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ms possible that such | 
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advice, if routinely applied, may sometimes interrupt the con- 
tinuity and undermine the structure of an expository lecture. 

Empirical measures of the effectiveness of lectures have long 
proved difficult. The purpose, even of straight expository lectures, 
is not instant recall. And therefore retention tests at the end of a 
lecture are of limited value. But if testing is delayed for some 
days or weeks there is no control of the learning that may have 
taken place from other sources in the interim. The technique 
employed by Hartley and Cameron (1967) and reported in this 
journal, suggests a possible way out of the impasse. In an exposi- 
tory lecture in which students are taking notes, both the lecturer's 
utterance, his notes, and the student's notes can be divided into 
information units. It is then possible to quantify, for successive 
time segments of the lecture, (1) the lecturer's total speech, (2) 
the lecturer's version of the “ideal”? notes that he thinks should 
be made (3) each student's total notes and (4) each student's 
notes expressed as a percentage of the “ideal”? notes. This latter 
measure, summed or averaged for the whole audience, is a 
reasonably effective measure of one of the main purposes of many 
lectures—the transmission of information and its storage for 
future reference. 

The main focus of Hartley and Cameron's study was not 
decline in student performance over time, but the general 
efficiency of the lecture. But they concluded, in passing, that the 
differences noted in different time intervals depended more on 
the context of the lecture and the students' attitudes to note- 
taking, than on student fatigue. In most lectures information is 
not emitted at a constant rate: a period of exposition is often 
followed by a period of anecdotes or asides. And many lecturers, 
having covered their ground, will spend the last ten minutes in 
summary and consolidation. This terminal decline probably has 
little to do with fatigue of the lecturer, as Lloyd and McLeish 
suggest, but more likely results from a decision to cover only a 
certain amount of ground, and not to overrun the allotted time. 
But, evidently, as Lloyd pointed out, the amount of information 
transmitted and received is a joint function of both lecturer and 
audience. For example if the lecturer spends the last ten minutes 
in anecdote and summary, the students’ notes for this period, 
although containing an adequate record of what was said, may 


appear to be very brief. 
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Variation in the amount of information transmitted is a source 
of difficulty in measuring the efficiency of note-taking. There are 
two possible measures: (1) the absolute number of relevant 
information units noted down or (2) the proportion or percentage 
of the lecturer's important points that are noted down at each 
stage. If the first measure is used it may well appear that there is 
à decrement in student note-taking as the lecture proceeds. If the 
Second measure is used there may well appear to be little or no 
decrement in student performance. Clearly the best course is to 
use both the absolute and the relative measure. 


2. PROCEDURES AND DESIGN 


The work reported here is 
designed to replicate Hartley and Ca * у 
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part in a survey. At the end of the lecture they were Em to 
hand in their lecture notes, and the purpose explained to reni 
Note was taken of sex and row. Their notes were then p e 
Copied and returned to them. A complete transcript of the lectu В : 
was made from the tape, and the lecturer also wrote out a set | 
"ideal" notes, referring both to the transcript and to his origina 
lecture notes. These "ideal" notes were then divided into 190 
information units. "T" 

The 190 information units were distributed over the successive 
5 minute periods of the 50 minute lecture as follows: 8, 18, 17, 


unit, (1) correct (2) partially correct (3) omitted and (4) сггоп- 
$ of the ideal notes and 


» the average number of units 
. 18.82 (п= 56). Thus, on 
Р =52.5% of an ideal set of 


€ figure found by Hartley and Cameron 
for % of content agreement with idea] notes, which was about 
50% in their study. 


The size of the Standard deviation indicates 
range of scores from 48 to 139 units. 
Thus it was perfectly 
takers to get down som 
Men and Women 
The women Students took fuller notes th 


a considerable 


possible for the more cor 


iscientious note- 
€ 75% of the lecturer’s id 


eal version. 


an the men: (р<.о1) 


п Average % of ideal notes S.D. 
Women 34 110.5 15.79 
Men 22 91.8 16.32 
Total 56 99.73 18.82 
70% of the women took more than the general average of notes, 
85 against only 30% of the men. Th 


women, and the 
common idea th 
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exceed men in word fluency. Апа indeed the differences in note- 
taking style was even greater than the table suggests. The women 
wrote at greater length and in a more verbatim fashion, while 
the men wrote much less and tended to abbreviate the informa- 
tion units to one or two words. 

Next, examining note-taking performance over the 50 minute 
course of the lecture, the percentage of ideal notes recorded in 
each 5 minute period was maintained at a fairly constant level 
(after the initial 5 minutes) except for some decline in the 30-35 
minute interval. 

It should be said that the division of the lecture into 5 minute 
periods is necessarily arbitrary. The divisions cut across topics 
and bear little relation to structure. But it was thought that 10 
divisions would yield more exact information than the 5 divisions 
used by Hartley and Cameron. The use of a greater number of 
divisions does of course tend to increase the variability of per- 
formance between divisions. For both the first and eighth periods 
included lengthy *asides" in which few notes were taken. 

There were in fact non-chance differences between the amounts 
recorded in successive 5 minute periods, but the successive 
average percentages of ideal notes recorded (neglecting the first 
5 minutes)—53, 62, 50, 50, 52, 42, 63, 66, 45,—do not show a 
continuous decline to a “deep trough", but rather a fairly 
steadily maintained level of notetaking. Admittedly there are 
signs of an early peak, and of a ‘spurt’ towards the end. But the 
fluctuations are hardly large enough to warrant the common 
belief that performance cannot be sustained for 50 minutes and 
that therefore rest-periods or variety should be introduced in the 
middle of a lecture. 

On the other hand, examining the number of information units 
transmitted by the lecturer and recorded by the class, it is clear 
that few units are recorded between the 35th and 4oth minute 
because the ideal notes in this interval demand only a few units. 
At this point in the lecture a student asked how estimates of the 
population of China were arrived at, and the lecturer then spent 
some minutes in discussing this question. The matter was treated, 
both by him and by the class, as an ‘aside’, and notes were not 
taken. 

Such periods of rest in the steady flow of transmission and 
recording may occur at any point in the course of the lecture. In 
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Y the lecturer to achieve emphasis 


Average number of 


Students noting(n—56) 
Writing a word or phrase on the blackboard 


54 
Dictating headings and subheads 52 
Reading out numbered points 50 
Saying: “It i; important to note" or 

"Important to stress” etc, 46 
Repeating ог restating points 39 


Writing а word or phrase 
effective in that its influence t 


"5. the number noting successive units might 
be 54~28-10-0, This Progressive drop off, although usual, did not 
occur when there was а strong logical connection between 
Successive units, | 
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It is worthwhile also to detail those contexts in which notes 
were not taken. Apart from the effect of the lecturer standing 
away from his notes, there were three other situations in which 
notes were rarely taken: (1) when a joke was made and the class 
laughed (2) when a question was asked of the lecturer and there 
was a discussion between lecturer and class and (3) when visual 
aids (overhead projector transparencies) were shown. Each of 
these situations, however desirable in itself, tends to take the 
class away from its steady routine of note taking. 

The paucity of note taking when visual aids are shown was 
remarked by Hartley and Cameron (1967). In the present lecture 
only two overhead transparencies were used which were both 
taken from the set text for the course, and represented various 
features of the map of S.E. Asia. No student copied the maps, 
and only two noted the page numbers of the maps in the text. 
The lecturer in fact did not expect notes to be made here, but 
nevertheless the findings confirm that of Hartley and Cameron 
that classes will seldom note down visual aid materials, although 
they usually copy blackboard diagrams. 


5. THE ACCURACY OF NOTE-TAKING 


Taking the ideal notes as the criterion, only about 0.5% of notes 
were erroneous. But at least one error was made by 34 of the 56 
students. And a few students made several errors: 


Number of students . Total errors 
Zero errors 22 о 
опе еггог 18 18 
two errors 8 16 
three errors 5 15 
four errors 3 12 
56 61 


'There was a tendency for those sitting in the four back rows to 
make more errors than those in the front. The most frequent 
errors involved numbers, c.g. 4 million might be written in error 
for 400 million. And the findings strongly suggest that numerical 
data need to be presented visually on the blackboard. Words are 


too transitory for this purposc. 
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other cases a student might well claim that a missing phrase к 
implied by the context, could be inferred on re-reading, or е 


simplification is very likely to occur wh 
sketchy a fashion, 

artially noted units, however, are few in relation t 
units that are omitted entirely. On average, of the rgo і 
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assisted the students to take outline notes, there was little evidence 
of the steep and continuous decline in student performance which 
some authors have suggested is almost inevitable. Taking % of 
the ideal notes as the criterion, there were indeed non-chance 
differences in successive five-minute periods; and there was some 
evidence of a warm up effect and of penultimate spurt. But the 
differences between periods are not great: indeed if the lecture 
is divided into 10 minute periods the successive percentages 
recorded—44, 54, 50, 52, 55 are not significantly different. And 
the fluctuations which do occur over smaller intervals appear to 
be the result of the varying proportions of time given to facts, 
principles, illustrations, anecdotes and asides as the lecture 
proceeds. They are not the result of fatigue or inattention. 

But evidence for the general efficiency of the lecture, measured 
in the manner described, was less favourable to the lecture 
method. On average, only about 52% of the ideal notes were 
recorded, with a range of 25-73%. Errors, inaccuracies and over- 
simplifications, although few in absolute number, were such that 
nearly every student’s notes contained one or two errors or 
inaccuracies. 

Of the techniques of emphasis, writing words and phrases on 
the blackboard was the most effective. Visual information 
displayed on the overhead projector on the other hand was not 


noted down. 
In summary, although there is little evidence of performance 


decrement under the conditions described, the lecture, as a 
method of transmitting information so that it can be recorded 
and stored appears so imperfect as to justify the continuing search 
for alternative methods of instruction in higher education. 

The many steps in the process of information transmission can 


be visualised thus: 


т. 2. 3. А 
External ——> Facts and —> Articles in —> Textbooks ——- 
phenomena concepts learned 

established journals 

by research 
5. 6. ys 
Lecturer's ——>  Student's—-- Student's 
notes notes knowledge. 
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The chain is already a long one: from first to last there are five 
intermediate stages. Omissions and inaccuracies occur between 
all stages. There is something like 50% attenuation between 
stage 5 and stage 6. Hence there would appear to be much to be 
said for omitting Stages 5 and 6. 

The printed page, at least, does not change. In the lecture 
Students take down a partial and slightly erroneous account 
through an intermediary, the lecturer, who himself is not immunc 
from error and oversimplification. 
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THE CAREER STRUCTURE OF 
HEADTEACHERS IN A MIDLANDS CITY 


by D. M. Ѕмтн 
School of Education, University of Nottingham 


ABSTRACT 


This article is part of a wider study of career patterns within Secondary 
schools in a Midlands local authority. It is concerned with an investigation 
of the typical career structure of head teachers from non-selective Secondary 
schools as illustrated by movements over the past twenty-three years. The 
study has three main objectives. Initially it provides information about an 
area of which little is known. It also aitempts to move beyond the descriptive 
level in order to explain consistencies associated with career movements in 
terms of the means by which local authority leaders tried 10 achieve certain 
goals and objectives. Finally it draws attention to consequences that the 


career structures of headteachers in this local authority had for schools in 
which they served. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HIS article is part of a wider study of career patterns within 
| secondary schools in a Midlands local authority. It is con- 


that many of the features have been present since the beginning 
of non-selective secondary education in the early 1940s. 


description of career patterns given in the article however rely 
mainly on certain consistencies that became apparent when the 
data was examined, although they correspond closely to the more 
subjective opinions given by individuals during the interviews, 
Research on the carcer structure of teachers has been limited 
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and has concentrated on either initial recruitment (Floud & Scott, 
1961, Duggan & Stewart 1970) or eventual departure ("Teacher 
Turnover, D.E.S. 1974). The intervening period has been 
generally neglected although recently a national study describing 
certain aspects of teachers! career patterns has been сопреме 
(Hilsum 1974). This however did not examine in апу detai 
variations between schools and local authorities. Р 
The study has three main objectives. Initially it provides 
information about an area of which little is known. It also 
attempts to move beyond the descriptive level in order to explain 
consistencies associated with career movements in terms of the 
means by which local authority leaders tried to achieve certain 
goals and objectives. Finally it draws attention to consequences 


that the career structure of headteachers may have for schools 
in which they serve. 


2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 


In common with other Midland cities there has been a gradual 
decline in the inner city population over the past decades and а 
compensating growth of new housing areas at the city boundaries- 
This population movement has been mainly the result of a deliber- 
ate policy of slum clearance and the construction of new housing 
estates away from the city centre. At the same time the local 
authority was, during this period, constructing bigger secondary 
schools, again mainly towards the outskirts of the city. It is clear 
that these two factors have had a great influence on the develop“ 
ment of secondary schools. In 1951 there were 28 non-selective 
schools in the city. They were small, mainly single-sex establish 
ments. During the following decades 25 of these disappeared, ап 
of the 24 schools existing in 1973 three had been in existenc? 
since 1951, eight had emerged out of the series of amalgamation’ 
and closures that occurred during these years while 13 were ш 
results of new foundations. The character of these 1973 schon 
was very different from the earlier ones. They were generally 
mixed and large. " 

It is in this context of a local authority where the schools "€ 
been undergoing substantial change, in size, sex of puP' 
Situation, and educational character, that the career patterns " 
heads are examined. Between 1951 and 1973 a total of 49 ?? 
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selective secondary schools existed at one time or another. The 
data concerning heads’ careers is related to those men and women 
vho were in office at some time during these 22 years. The total 
possible sample was 73 but most of the investigation concentrates 
on two smaller sub-samples: 


1. The heads of the 24 secondary schools in 1973. The 
information concerned with previous careers and ages on 
first appointments refers to these present incumbents. 


ю 


The 36 heads who between 1951 and 1973 held office for 
ten years or more. The information concerned with 
numbers of headships in separate schools and headship 
patterns in different types of schools refers to these 36 
men and women. 


Where other analyses were involved, however, such as the later 
career patterns of heads, the entire 73 formed the group for which 
data was obtained. 


3. THE CAREER STRUCTURE OF HEADTEACHERS 


This section describes, first, the various elements of the ‘сагеег 
Structure' of heads suggested by consistencies in the data. Sub- 
\ Sequently an attempt will be made to explain the development 
* of this type of ‘structure’. 


Previous Teaching Careers of Heads o. 
With the exception of three men, all the heads of maintained 


schools in 1973 had previously taught, usually for substantial 
periods, within the authority. Their previous positions had been, 
almost invariably, those of deputy heads either in another city 
school, or, in a quarter of the cases, at the same schools where 
‘they later became heads. The emphasis upon promotions from 
within the local authority was not peculiar to headships. It was 
found to be the most important characteristic underlying all 
Promotions within city schools. It seemed to be a deliberate 
Policy on the part of the education office and was recognised as 
Such by the heads of secondary schools. It is interesting that a 
similar concentration on internal promotions also appears to be 
a feature of Birmingham (Research Studies No. 7, 1968) and 
Certain London boroughs (Peschek and Brand, 1966). 
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Conversations with heads and education officers with long 
experience in the city revealed that the present practice was a 
continuation of what had occurred ever since non-selective 
secondary schools were established in the late 1930s. Ап important 
change, however, did occur within the general context of internal 
promotions during this period. Whereas the present heads and 
those appointed since the mid 1950s obtained their earlier 
teaching experience within the city's secondary schools, this was 
not the case with many heads appointed in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. In this earlier period a primary school background 
was seen as equally good experience for a secondary head. Of the 
26 secondary heads in maintained schools in 1951, at least 12 


had previously been heads in primary schools. While the change | 


in early ‘experiences’ of the heads may partly be understood in 
terms of assumptions concerning the best individuals for the 
positions, it also suggests that the assumptions of local authority 
employers concerning the structure of maintained schools altered 
during the period. These will be considered later in the article 
but it is worth mentioning here that the change was also reflected 
in the different emphasis placed on graduate qualifications 
between the 1950s and 1970s. In 1951 only 319/, of heads had 
degrees whereas by 1973 the proportion had risen to 7195; 


Movement of Heads Following Initial Appointment 

Heads tended to be appointed between 41 and 45 years of age. 
Once appointed the great majority stayed within the city for the 
remainder of their careers. Between 1951 and 1973 only seven of 
the 73 heads left the city schools before retiring. While in service 
Opportunities arose for heads to move to other schools within the 
Authority. When the extent of movement was examined it became 
obvious that the number of headships experienced was related to 
the number of years served. An attempt therefore was made to 
control the latter variable by limiting the analysis to those heads 
who had served over ten years. This provided a sample of 36 
heads. Of these only a quarter remained in the same school, while 
almost a third experienced three headships. Considerable move- 
ment therefore appears to have occured within the city. It will be 
remembered however that this was a period when many schools 
were reorganised and a third of the moves were a direct conse- 
quence of these changes. Even excluding these, half of the heads 
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deliberately moved to different schools and one seventh had 
Served in three schools. 

The nature of these “deliberate” internal moves was not 
random but followed certain well-defined patterns. Men were 
more likely to move than women, but in all cases movement was 
away from the small city centre schools housed in older buildings 
and into larger schools built more recently on the city boundaries. 

While this was the predominant pattern, it should be noted 
that over a quarter of the ‘long-serving’ heads remained at the 
same school. These non-mobile heads were not concentrated in 
either the inner city or suburban schools. The most notable 
feature was that half of them were women heads of girls’ schools, 


Length of Completed Headships 1951-1973 
Ап aspect of the careers of head-teachers, closely related to the 


number of their moves, is the time they are likely to spend in any 
onc position. From Table 1 it can be seen that although the 
average length of completed headships was 7 years, this masks an 
extremely wide range (from 19 years to one term). While over 
а quarter of the headships lasted for more than 10 years, almost a 
half were completed within 5 years. 


TABLE 1 


LENGTH or COMPLETED HEADSHIPS 1951—1973 
In SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


Length of A. All Headships В. Headships C. Headships not 
Headship Affected by Affected by 
Amalg./Closures — Amalg./Closures 
Number % Number % Number pA 
то years and above 15 27 6 25 9 29 
6-9 years 15 27 6 25 9 29 
5 years and below 25 45 12 50 13 42 
Total 55* 99 24 100 31 100 


* Headships which either commenced before 1951 or were still continuing in 

1973 were excluded. 

A comparison of columns ‘A’, “В? and “С? suggests that length 
of headships was only slightly influenced by the amalgamation 
or closure of schools. That they did not have a more marked 
effect is not surprising since the local authority either deliberately 
delayed the closures to co-incide with the retirement of the 
incumbent heads or put the schools in the care of ‘acting heads? 
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for the few remaining years after the heads had moved for ‘other 
reasons'. An additional and perhaps more important explanation 
of these ‘short-term’ headships was that they occurred mainly 
during the early careers of heads, beforc they moved to more 
prestigious positions. Of those headships unaffected by amalgama- 
tion or closure, first headships averaged 4.4 years compared with 
9.8 years for second appointments. 


Length of Headships in Different Types of School between 1951 and 1973 
Table 1 provides a general picture of headship lengths bu 

within this differences occurred between patterns of headship 
associated with various kinds of schools. 37 secondary schools И 

the city had been open for at least то years between 195! es 
1973. Using these schools as the sample, an examination was ma is 
of the extent to which the types of schools differed in the lengt’ i 
of headships experienced. The critical cut-off point used here was 
“то years", and schools were categorised according to whether 
they had experienced headships either longer or shorter than this. 
Table 2 suggests that the majority of secondary schools in the 
city experienced considerable stability at the top. At the same time 
differences emerged and while the number of schools in thé 


different categories is small the patterns suggested by the Table 
seem clear. 


TABLE 2 


HEADSHIP PATTERNS IN DIFFERENT TYPES or 
Crry SECONDARY Scuoors* 1951-1974 


A BY Gre D E 
Headship Length All Girls Boys High Low 
Schools Status Sta m, ; 
Schools Schoo, 


No. % No % No % No % №" 
At least one headship 


А 

10+ уеагѕ 26 7o п 79 > ЕВ 3 79 10 55 

All headships below us 705 5 { 

PR М 50 3 21 5 42 4 21 а A 
Total 37 100 14 100 12 100 19 100 18 1 


* Including all schools open for то years or more 
** Column B & C do not total *37' because mixed schools are excluded. 


. 3 1 Д 
ene schools as a whole experienced more stable headships e 
oys’. 


School characteristics did not appear to explain ! $ 
: Pp р oo! 
difference. It may be that the greater stability of girls’ sch 
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arose because women heads preferred to remain in their positions 
longer than men. It may also reflect the lack of opportunities for 
these women to move at a time when single-sex schools were 
declining. In only two cases were women heads appointed to 
mixed schools. 

Besides grouping schools according to the sex of pupils, another 
important basis of categorisation for heads and education officers 
was the general status of schools. At the extremes were the larger, 
more modern schools situated in the city suburbs, and the smaller 
older, inner city schools. Differences in prestige, however, were 
also influenced by the ability of pupils attending the schools. 
Even within the city area schools varied in status according to 
the latter criterion. Using the criteria of size, situation, and the 
ability of pupils it was possible to group the schools according to 
their relatively high or low prestige. 79% of ‘high status’ schools 
had headships which continued for at least то years but this 
applied to only 55% of the ‘low status’ schools. 

These tendencies suggest an underlying relationship between 
the length of headships and different types of schools in the city. 
It appears that during the period 1951 to 1973 the main career 
pattern for heads was from ‘low status’ to ‘high status’ schools. 
After teaching in the city and gradually being promoted to 
deputy head, the initial headship was obtained in a small older 
secondary school. After a number of ycars in this position the 
head then moved to the larger more modern school. Once there 
the career movement stopped and the head remained in that 
position until retirement. 

In part this career movement had been forced on heads when 
many of the inner city schools were closed. These closures however 
only increased the movement that was occurring in any case, duc 
to the attraction which the more modern schools offered. 


Career Patterns of Heads Following the Amalgamation of Schools 

It has already been suggested that the policy of the Local 
Authority to amalgamate or close schools in the city over the 
past 22 years has had important consequences for the career 
patterns of head teachers. One aspect of this applies to the effect 
of school re-organisations on the subsequent careers of heads. 
This was of great concern to heads themselves. At the same time 
it involved wider policy decisions at the Local Authority level 
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concerning the priorities which these policy-makers pu imc 
over the question of amalgamation. While all local — 
now guarantee the salaries of teachers involved in school ama D 
mations (D.E.S. 1967) there is a considerable variety of p 
concerning the ‘positions’ of incumbents. As far as the d н: 
concerned the underlying policy decisions ѕеет quite clear wher 
the consequences of school amalgamations are examined. — 
Between 1951 and 1973, 49 non-selective secondary sc " 

existed at one time or another within thc city. Of these 49 schoo T 
25 disappeared through amalgamation or closure. No heads es 
maintained schools found themselves in a position below the я 
former level. Where they were not appointed to the headship e 
the amalgamated school and still had years of service n c y 
they were always appointed to the headship of another e А 
School. On a fifth of the occasions, however, the amalgamatio А 
co-incided with the retirement of the head, while in two ai 
where retirement was near but not imminent, the heads entere 

the education office for a short per 
the L.E.A. saw this characteristic as 
which the Authority had for the well 
during interviews they emphasis 
amalgamations and closures with t 
heads was not fortuitous, but rat 


tions were important factors affec 


an illustration of the concer? 

-being of its heads. Frequently 
ed that the concurrence © 
he retirement or movement 0 
her that these latter considera 
ting the timing of the change. 


4. POLICIES OF LOCAL AUTHORITY EDUCATIO 
LEADERS 
Earlier in the article it was sugg 
within occupations are, mainly, 
employers or other leaders in or 
tives. 


The main framework within w 


NAL 


ested that carcer structures 
established and perpetuated by 
der to achieve particular objec 


Я " ir 
hich headteachers pursue eon 
careers is established through national agrcements between t^ 


n 
D.E.S., the L.E.A/s and the teachers unions within the ‘Burn wd 
Committee. Wide areas of discretion still remain for er 
authorities to create patterns best fitted, in their opinion, to t 


à : н à ` Je 
particular requirements of their locality. Even the types of peoP 
who control careers vary in 


Education officers, 


. a 00 
members of education committees, sch! 
governors all have p 


Ў = 2 t 
otential power in this area, but the extent 


iod. All heads and officers of 


different parts of the count. > 
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which the power is used depends upon historical and structural 
constraints specific to a particular local authority (Research 
Studies No. 6, 1968). In the city it seems that the most important 
groups controlling the appointments of heads were prominent 
members of the education committees and senior education 
officers. In the 1950's the governors had played an important 
part but this practise was reversed in the early 1960's when a 
centralised appointments board was established. This change was 
the result of a desire to handle carefully the amalgamation of 
schools and to maintain common policies where appointments to 
headships were concerned. 

"These policies appear to have been of two main types. First to 
develop the sense of loyalty and consensus between heads and 
the education office and to maintain stability. The practice of 
internal appointments and the importance attributed to length 
of service within the Authority as a criterion for promotion werc 
means for achieving this policy. It was further exemplified by the 
care taken to ensure that the amalgamations and closures of 
schools would not result in demotions and feelings of dissatisfaction 
among heads аз has happened elsewhere (‘Teesside 1973’). Finally 
the tendency to reward heads by enabling them to move some- 
times towards the end of their careers from inner city schools to 
newer, larger ones on the city outskirts again ensured the loyalty 
of these heads. The second policy was that the schools should be 
controlled and administered by ‘firm’ heads. This objective was 
frequently mentioned during interviews and seems the most likely 
explanation for the policy of appointing men as heads of mixed 
schools which tended to be larger than the single sex ones they 
replaced, although education officers also claimed that the 
practice reflected the paucity of women applicants for these 
positions. . . 

At the same time there have been certain changes in the attri- 
butes of heads over the past twenty years and these would appear 
to be consequences of changes that have occurred in the way Local 
Authority leaders viewed their maintained schools. It seems that 
in the early 1950's following the replacement of ‘all age’ schools 
by ones specialising in either the primary or secondary sector, the 
two types of school were not regarded as quite so distinct as they 
are today. Thus few heads had graduate qualifications and 
employment in primary schools was regarded as useful experience 
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ко? 
for ‘secondary’ heads. It was only from the end of the 195078 e 
the separate nature of secondary education was thought to requir 


i i in 
graduate heads whose earlier experiences were concentrated 
the same area. 


5. CONCLUSION | itkin 
Finally it is worth emphasising that career ети n s 
occupations affect not only individuals but also the organisa pos 
in which they occur. Attention has already been drawn to тя 
influence that the heads’ career structure seemed to have on к" 
schools themselves. These consequences deserve closer edet 
has been shown that the majority of secondary schools in the c si 
experienced considerable stability in terms of heads E 
periods of service. At the same time, compared with qe 
the outskirts, the inner city schools tended to have heads at ear т 
stages in their careers who remained at the schools for Pu id 
periods of time. Further, girls’ schools as а whole experienc at 
more long service heads than boys’ schools. The effect of diferen 
patterns of headships on schools is unknown and there is n 
intention here to Suggest that one pattern is better than another. 
Nevertheless it is important to draw attention to the perspective 
suggested in this article. The career structure of teachers and the 
constraints placed on them by local authority policies is a? 
important area of study which will have consequences not only 
for the individuals concerned but also for the schools themselves 
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THE EFFECTS OF SEMANTIC ORGANISATION 
AND PRESENTATION RATE ON PROSE 
RECALL BY CHILDREN 
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ABSTRACT 

The effect of the semantic organisation of spoken prose on its comprehen- 
sion by children was studied. The semantic structure was analysed E 
dividing the prose into linguistic subunits according to grammatical 
structure and noting the positions of semantically related subunits, It was 
sation affects the reception and recall 
stages differently. During reception, related details that were closely 
positioned in the passage were expected to take slightly longer to process 
than widely separated ones. At recall, the closely situated linked details 
were likely to be more easily retrieved from memory. An interaction between 


I. INTRODUCTION 


осн instruction, both in school and higher education, is 
through the medium of spoken prose. Material is typically 


in theform ofa connected discourse, usually several hundred 


› Paragraphs. In addition to the obvious : 
cases of a lecture ога story, 


Я 


n has concentrated on the compre, 


» Which is not typical of scho? 


42 
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Assuming the pupil is motivated to listen and he possesses the 
knowledge necessary to understand what is said, the extent to 
which he actually comprehends what he hears will probably 
depend on the single variable of time. When a child hears a series 
of related sentences he must determine the meaning of each and 
its relationship to the preceding context before the next sentence 
comes and demands attention. If he does not process the informa- 
tion quickly enough, he will lose the sense of some items. 

Clearly there are two temporal limits imposed on the listener. 
The first is the rate at which the teacher speaks, which determines 
the amount of time available to analyse what is heard. Woodcock 
and Clark (1968) showed that with average and below average 
ability children, slowing the speech rate improved reception. In 
а study with educationally subnormal children, Riding and Shore 
(1974) found that slowing the rate of presentation of a story from 
normal speech (155 wpm) to 73 wpm more than doubled compre- 
hension. The second limiting variable is the time required to 
analyse the material. This will depend largely on the structure 
of the relationship within the prose. In language there are tonal, 
syntactic and semantic structures. (For a discussion of the roles 
of thc structures in the reception of speech see Riding, 1976). 
While it is not possible to completely separate these structures, 
the semantic is the most basic to school learning. The purpose of 
the present Study was to consider the effect on reception of the 
interaction between the semantic organisation of spoken prose 
and the time available to process it. я Р -— 

Sasson (1971) showed that the comprehension Грае be hiat 
is affected by its semantic organisation. It is Ji А £ The 
organisation influences both reception and recall iw 968) s 
effect on reception will be considered first. Ausube (19 bs 
Stressed an active view of meaningful verbal learning p* MAE 
newly received information is integrated into s wish 
organised memory. In the reception of prose material, um = 
story, the details are received and when their meaning В dose 
determined a further step is песеззагу to establish e» 2 rus 
Ship to the other parts of the material that bee iiu y c 
heard. This theoretical analysis has received support from stu = 
of semantic integration. Bartlett (1932) found that the mie о 
Story material was very rarely verbatim, suggesting it had cen 
actively integrated into the information already in the learner’s 
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memory. In a series of studies Bransford and Franks (1971), 
Franks and Bransford (1972), and Bransford, Barclay and ^r 
(1972) showed that when a sct of sentences are presented i 
which each sentence contains only part of an idea, the subjec 
integrates the information and abstracts the complete idca. К 
During prose reception the determination of the links а з 
а new detail and those previously received will take time. " 
has been demonstrated by Dooling (1972) who found that th 
time required to judge sentences appropriate to a woes 
context increased as the amount of context increased. It is а 7 
likely that the time needed to relate а new detail depends on E. E 
relative position of the related context in the prose passagc. E: 
new detail is related to one of the very recently received detan 
then the determination of its linkage to the overall memory 
structure will have to wait for the preceding related detail to be 
integrated into the memory organisation of the material. Conse- 
quently such a detail will take longer to process than if it had been 
related to one that had been received much earlier, and so will be 
more likely to be lost when the time available to process it is short. 
Semantic organisation of prose is also likely to have an effect 
at the recall stage. The retrieval of information during a recall 
test will depend upon there being linkages between the details 
in memory. At least two types of association are possible: (1) * ; 
serial link between one detail and those immediately adjacent (0 
it in the presentation of the material, and (2) a thematic relation 
ship between details that have conceptual similarity. Details 
having a thematic linkage to a serially associated detail are likely 
to be more readily retrieved from memory during recall than those 
that have no such association. 
The influence of semanti 


Е P 
с organisation at the reception an 
recall stages are in o 


pposing directions. When a new detail №. 
related to one that recently preceded it, reception of the деа! 
requires more time whereas recall of the detail is facilitate 
Whether the overall effect of close proximity in a passage E 
related details is helpful or deleterious will depend on the tim 
available for processing the detail. When presentation rate O' g 
detail is high the relationship of ^ 


"iub а detail to a recent dur 
detail will make the detail difficult to receive whereas $ 
presentation will allow th 


; : " en 
€ detail to be received with conseq" 
advantage at the recall stagc. 
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The consideration of the semantic organisation of prose requires 
an analysis of the semantic structure of the material. At this point 
two difficulties became apparent. The first is that since structure 
can only exist as a framework for subunits of prose, such units 
must be defined. The problem of identifying prose details has 
been considered elsewhere (Riding, 1975). A simple method of 
dividing prose into details is to apply the rules that subunits are 
terminated by a lexical word when it is followed by a grammatical 
word, or by the end of a sentence. The second problem is in 
deciding what constitutes a semantic link between subunits. A 
linkage may be considered to exist when a word occurring in 
one subunit is linked by meaning to one in another unit. For the 
. purpose of the present study, only links to subunits preceding the 

given one will be considered. If the words in the given subunit 
are compared with those in the preceding prose it is likely that 
there will be some meaning links. Most links will be between 
nouns (or pronouns, or determiners that act in a personal sense), 
for example, ‘sandals’—‘feet’, ‘Nile’—‘Egypt’, ‘girl’—‘she’, ‘man’- 
‘his’. Others may exist between noun and verb, (‘robes’—‘wore’, 
‘dressed’—‘robes’), and a few between verbs, (‘looked’—‘saw’), 
or adjectives (‘pink’—‘white’). 

Often the linkage will be to a subunit that immediately precedes 
the given subunit as in the following examples in which the related 
words are in italics and the subunit division shown by /: 

"She was walking/with her friends.” 
©“... on the banks/ of the river Nile.” 
“They were dressed] in long white linen robes.” . 
On other occasions several subunits intervene between the given 
Subunit and the last preceding one to which it is linked, for 
instance, 
“The sun shone warmly/and Rhodopis held/out 


her brown hands/to feet it.” 
“We must go immediately/to the Court/of 


the Pharaoh./The jar/we bought/from 
the potter/. . ." 


A third possibility is when new and unrelated subject matter is 


introduced in a passage. In this case the first of the subunits in 
that section will contain concepts that have not previously 
Occurred in the story and which, consequently, have no link with 


апу of the preceding subunits. 
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The present study considered the comprehension of prose 
written for school use and read in an ordinary voice for children 
to listen to. Because of the difficulty of artificially manipulating 
the presentation rate of individual details in a prose passage, as 

an initial test of the effect of rate a single passage was used. 

Within the passage the rate at which details were read varied 
since a speaker does not speak at a constant speed. It was hypothe- 
sised that the semantic organisation of the prose would affect the 
recall of prose following auditory reception in a way which 
interacted with the presentation rates of the details. When details 
were related to details that immediately, or almost immediately, 
preceded them, recall would be better than for details that were 
not so related, when the time available to process them was 
sufficient. However when time was limited the reception of the ` 
former details would be reduced more than the latter, 


2. METHOD 
Subjects and Materials 


The subjects v 
and five girls. 

The prose material w. 
Rhodopsis: A Queen of 


vere тт nine and ten year old children, six boys 


as the first 185 words of *A Story of 


A Egypt” which was written for children 
by Polkinghorne and Polkinghorne (1961). The material was . 


tape recorded in a normal speaking voice at an overall rate of 
129 wpm. The speaker was naive to the purpose of the experiment. 


questions was constructed following the 


с 
па the last sentences in the passag 
call test. 
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€ firs . TN 
the т көг» containing the detail to the start of 
ofthe denis ranean pud x next detail. The presentation rates 
End dow cum P А В to 300 wpm. Inspection of the high 
bern inde E letails rev ealed no obvious differences between 
t bedan rms ofsyntactic structure. Thespeed of reading appeared 
iiu pere more by the mood of the content, although there 
ine i. to be no reason why the high rate details could not 
Sin] s read slowly and vice versa. Examples of the details 
ir high rate, “She was walking with her friends” (207 wpm), 
Come down under a palm-tree" (222 wpm), “We must go 
Шот to the court" (207 wpm); low rate, “They were 
Sid in long white linen robes" (125 wpm), “The sun shone 
mly” (115 wpm), “Suddenly an eagle flew down" (103 wpm). 
". y! semantic linkages between the subunits in the passage 
f е etermined in the manner already described. The number 
S subunits intervening between each subunit and the related one 
that preceded it were determined. Zero, one and two intervening 
Subunits were defined as close positioning of related subunits in 


Passage. The number of intervening subunits ranged from zero 
d more than one subunit, 


ta Seven. Since each detail often containe 

the proportion of closely positioned. related subunits in each 
detail was found. Of the 32 details that were tested in the recall 
test, half had a proportion of 0.50 and above. 


Procedure 

The subjects were tested individually. Each listened to the tape 
recorded story and then answered the questions which were 
aurally presented by the experimenter who recorded the answers. 
AND DISCUSSION 
e details according to the propor- 


3. RESULTS 
d subunits and the presentation 


. The mean recall scores for th 
hec of closely positioned relate 
ate of the detail are given in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
RECALL SCORES FOR PRESENTATION RATE AND SEMANTIC 
ORGANISATION GROUPINGS or DETAILS 
Mean recall score for proportion of 


closely positioned related details 


Presentati te of detail 
on rate of p High 
L (.50 and less) (.51 and above) 
>W rate (150 wpm and less) 4.00 5-73 
4.63 4-45 


'8h rate (151 wpm and above) 
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It was found that as the proportion of closely positioned нает 
subunits increased, recall performance tended to increase although 
as predicted there appeared to be an interaction with the presenta- 
tion rate of the detail. Presentation rate itself had no simple effect. 
A two-way analysis of variance with repeated measures iie 
performed on the data and is summarized in Table II. The 


TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANTS 
Source df MS F a 
Blocks (Between subjects) 10 7.24 5:28" 
Semantic organisation (A) I 6.57 оз 
Presentation rate (B) 1 iit 9 A 
AxB 1 10.03 7.32 
Error 30 1.97 
*P«.05: а) 


analysis confirmed the lack of a simple effect of presentation rate. 
While the semantic organisation had a significant effect (F—4.80, 
df 1/30, P—.05), the more important effect was that of the 
interaction between semantic organization and presentation rate, 
(F=7.32, df 1/30, P<.o5). . 

It had been hypothesized that when there was adequate time 
for processing a detail its recall would improve as the proportion 
of closely positioned related subunits increased. This was sup- ) 
ported by the data as inspection of Table I shows. For the low 
rate of presentation details recall improved from a mean of 4.00 
for the low proportion details to 5.73 for the high. It had also 
been argued that the occurrence in a detail of a subunit that w25 
related to one that had recently preceded it in passage would be 
likely to delay the processing of the detail until the preceding 
subunit had been fully integrated into the memory structure ? 
the material. Consequently high proportion details would aah 
likely to take slightly longer to process and so when there W* 
less time available to receive the detail, recall should not impro" 
as the proportion increased. At the high rate of presentata, 
recall was found to be very similar for the low proportion det? 
(4.63) and the high (4.45). 


_ The results Suggest that the semantic or 
interacts in a rat 
for the listener 


following tentati 


А ros? 
ganisation of r 16 
her complex manner with the time avai pe 


to process a detail. The findings lead t? 
ve conclusions. 
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(a) Semantic relationship between adjacent, or nearly 
adjacent, details hinders reception, but makes recall easier. 
(b) Linkage between well spaced details does not hamper 
reception, but also does not facilitate recall. 


(c) The difficulty in receiving adjacent related details can 


be removed by allowing adequate time for processing the 


information. 
could not organise ex- 
d reception, it would be possible to plan the 
red lecture material and pre-recorded 
instruction to facilitate reception and recall. To improve recep- 
_ tion the rate of presentation can be modified to allow sufficient 
time to be available for the listener to process adjacent related 
details. In tape recorded material this could be done either by 
speaking the relevant details more slowly, or by inserting an 
additional pause after each subunit to provide the extra pro- 
cessing time. Since recall would be helped by the use of the 
adjacent positioning of related items, the deliberate repetition of 
previously presented details immediately before each new related 
item should make subsequent retrieval easier. 
An obvious limitation of the present study is the use of a single 
prose passage. In view of the encouraging nature of the results 
- an attempt to further clarify the effects of rate and organisation 
by using different passages and constructing several recordings 
of each passage in which the rate of presentation of the details is 
systematically varied, would be worthwhile. 
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ABSTRACT 


Preschool education has often been acclaimed as an important influence 
on educational achievement capable of offsetting or even compensating for 
social, economic and educational disadvantages. However, studies done in 
America and Britain suggest that its effects are not as important as might 


be desired. 
I. INTRODUCTION 

ducation embodies the principle 
of positive discrimination in favour of the socially, economi- 
A. cally and educationally disadvantaged. That children from 
higher socio-economic groups score better on attainment is well- 
known; such differences exist on entry to infant school and 
Increase throughout primary and secondary education due to the 
cumulative effect of adverse environmental and home conditions. 
Davie et al. (1972) estimate that by the age of seven the difference 
1n terms of reading age is over four years, seventeen months being 

accounted for by ‘social class’. . 
. It is during the first four or five years of life that the most rapid 
intellectual and emotional development takes place; positive 
discrimination at this stage is often regarded as most crucial. 
he theory that 


Halsey (1972) bases such conclusions both on t н 
later education has its foundations in preschool experience an 


9n evidence that discrimination at this stage can have a multiplier 


effect on the educative influences of the child's peer group and 
chool is the easiest stage for linking 


family: 

y; he also argues that pres tage fe : 
hom ion. Smilansky and Smilansky (1967) 
doces a etn ntervention, the smaller the gap 


oin i i í 
Point out that the earlier the In Britain, Plow den 


etween ed and disadvantaged. In ^ 
thieadvanag -eased preschool provision for three-to- 


(196 inc 9 
буе а= ретт pe the Department of Education and 


HE concept of equality of e 
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Science (1972) support this view. Implementation of parallel 
policies in the U.S.A. (Educational Policies Commission, 1966) 
has probably been more noticeable. ў 
Findings relating to age of starting full-time schooling in the 
absence of preschooling reinforce perhaps arguments for pre- 
school education. Plowden (1967) shows that the shorter thc 
length of infant schooling, which may be six, seven or eight terms 
due to the British termly intake system, the greater the chance of 
being in the lower stream of the junior school. Since younger 
children receive less schooling, they are over-represented in the 
lower streams; Shearer (1967) found that they do not have lower 
intelligence than the older children. Increased preschool provision 
may help to reduce such disadvantages of younger age: if intake 
is at three years, total length of preschool and infant schooling is 
twelve, thirteen or fourteen terms; the maximum difference is 
still two terms, but as a proportion of attendance of the older 


children the difference falls from one quarter to one seventh, thus 
reducing the likely effects of age. 


2. AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


Perhaps the best known of the American programmes is Head 
Start which began in 1965. In terms of educational achievement, 
expectations were high but results have proved disappointing. 
Studies by Cline and Dreyer (1968) and by Smith and Bissell 
(1970) report small gains. The Westinghouse Report (Cicirelli 
et al., 1969) examines a sample of 104 Head Start centres and 
indicates slight improvement; however Cicirelli (1970) doubts 
their practical educational significance. Gordon (1969) found 
that during the first year in school, Head Start children made 
less progress than their controls though still retaining an overall 
advantage on cognitive measures; however, both groups scored 
well below middle-class norms. A more recent report by Black- 
stone (1973) considers the programme in a wider framework 
where cognitive development and educational achievement аге 


at лес zum negative results in these fields do not justify 
p'ete condemnation of the program 
The more зерн 


" focussed programmes aimed at the educationally 
isadvantaged often achieve larger gains in 1.О., but again long- 
term results are disappointing. Early Training Project (Gray ай 
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Klaus, 1969) began in 1962 and produced gains in I.Q. which 
were statistically significant though small six years later; on school 
achievement differences were often in favour of the experimental 
group but were generally not significant. A longer project 
(Deutsch, 1969), also begun in 1962, produced some gains in I.Q. 
and at grade three the experimental group's reading ability was 
significantly higher than the control’s. The Perry Preschool 
Project (Weikart, 1967) produced substantial gains on intelligence 
test scores over the control groups, but by second grade the 
difference was lost. However, school achievement tests up to 
grade three showed the experimental groups to be considerably 


ahead of controls. 
The ‘academ‘c preschool’ approach used by Bereiter and 
hievement rather than ‘теаР 


Engelmann (1966) concerns ac 
intelligence. Gains in І.О. were as much as 17 points, some of 


which were lost in later years. At entry to school, achievement 
test scores were well above first grade level and reading and 
arithmetic scores were above second grade level. Bereiter (1972) 
concludes that the programme produced more gains in І.О. than 
the traditional child-centred approach, but not necessarily more 
than other instructional programmes. 

In general, gains іп І.О, seem to disappear soon after the end 
of even the most focussed experimental projects. The programmes 
are generally regarded as having ‘failed’, as expressed by Little 
(1971): “With a depressing consistency, the experience of the 
United States over the past five years has shown how ephemeral 
has been the impact of frequently well-financed, well-intended 
and intellectually well-designed programmes, aiming to improve 
the conditions of the disadvantaged through the educational 
system’’. Various reasons for this ‘failure’ have been argued, one 
of which is that intervention is generally too late. However, 


Shaefer (reported in Little and Smith, 1971) found that gains 
tutoring project for eighteen-month to 


achieved during his home : mont 
three-year-olds and involving only the child were not maintained. 
Programmes involving both mother and child lend more support 
to the theory. Others (Bronfenbrenner, 1972; Bereiter, 1972) have 
argued that preschool is only a basis for future progress and that 

ramme that is dis- 


it is unrealistic to expect benefits from a prog 
continued. Head Start js in fact being continued by enrichment 


programmes, Follow Through, in school. However research 
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indicates that the gains are not accumulative; after a certain 
number of years there are no further gains so that the carlier the 
start may not mean the greater the gains. Another, highly con- 
troversial argument js that differences in test scores are not 
environmental so that the programmes are doomed to failure: 
Jensen (1969) estimates that the heritability of intelligence is as 
high as eighty per cent. A final criticism is that the programme 
content is not always suitable for disadvantaged children; the 


needs of the individual should be catered for within a flexible 
preschool framework. 


3. BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


Whilst preschool education has existed in Britain since 1908, 
studies into its effects have been few. The National Longitudinal 
Survey (Douglas, 1964; Douglas et al., 1968) initiated in 1946, 
provides some information. For the analysis (Douglas and Ross, 
1964) attenders at local authority preschool establishments only 
were considered, and these were found to be over-representative 
of the economically disadvantaged. At eight, their scores by social 
class were higher than the appropriate national scores; at eleven 
some advantage was retained, but by fifteen attenders had fallen 


behind those receiving no form of preschooling. None of these 
results were statistical 


n tically significant; nevertheless, the consistent 

end in attenders’ and non-attenders’ scores suggests that earlier 
ret may have been significant. In assessing the attenders' 
Еген кона at eight, Douglas and Ross compared actual reading 
sand я зоду based on picture intelligence by linear 
tions. It was a d т ом, and girls did no better than, expecta- 
Von obla d ed that reading ability did not cause the 

g es. This is to be expected: firstly reading is not part 
curriculum so that there is no obvious reason 
Ould be better than non-attenders; secondly 


i ing estimates b ер Бані Ji 
overestimates, ased on this criterion are probab y 


Tier EN the National Child Development Study 
provides result P. ; Davie et aL, 1972), began in 1958 ап 
iube le s ү Up to seven years, Pringle et al. report that 
than non-at сэн У girls) at preschool settle down more quickly 
n-attenders on starting school, This, in itself, may be 2" 
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important factor in determining achievement: children who settle 


easily at school have the advantage of an effectively earlier start 
and they are generally better adapted socially to school life. 
Davie e al. suggest that attenders may be more educationally 
advanced at seven but no evidence is given. 

The National Preschool Experiment (Halsey, 1972) began in 
1969 by providing а language development programme for 
various experimental groups. To measure progress, tests of 
language ability were administered to both the experimental and 
control (‘traditional’) groups before and after the programme: 
very few experimental groups progressed significantly more than 
their controls, but the trend suggested that some language 


development resulted from the programme. However, where 
standards were already high, the programme had no effect. 
sible Hawthorne effect (that 


Further tests to investigate both a pos 
e due to the novelty rather than the content 


and the hypothesis that increased child-teacher 
communication improved verbal ability were conducted by 
administering à number programme to several groups. These 

e language ability tests: they progressed 


groups also completed th 
almost as well as the language development programme groups; 


suggesting that the Hawthorne effect and increased child-teacher 
communication were partly the cause of the gains. When evaluated 
in its own right, the number programme generally improved 
group performance on а number concepts test, whilst the control 
and language development groups showed no gains; individual 
progress, however, varied considerably within the number groups. 
Other projects associated with the above experiment aimed at 
the development of more appropriate language development 
programmes. One, consisting of stories, is not evaluated р 
another, aiming to alert staff to language development, pro ot 
mprovemen xibility їп methods 


no significant 1 ts. The need for flex | nods 
) concludes that no unique blueprint 


is indicated; Halsey (1972 > blu 
for national policy exists, but that а “correct diagnosis" is € 
sary for each child. Ап individual language programme pu ia 
individual attention for each child was also Cg | T n 
1 ili ts; progress Was compared to tha 

э-нын idem сү e results were not 


lan development and control groups. Th 
еш-еш but e evidence that the individual language groups 
„ 


Progress more than the controls is claimed. However, after a year 


improvements Wer! 
of the programme) 
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in school all three types of groups showed strong convergence x 
tests results: the different experiences in preschool lost most o 
their effect after school experience had been gained. 


Ап attempt to compare preschool attenders with non-attenders 


was also made; the results (Halsey, 1972, p. 100) are decidedly 
unconvincing. On the language ability tests, the non-attenders 
did not improve but in some cases deteriorated less than the 
traditional and language development groups. The evidence for 
preschool is slight and is further questioned by the poorer housing, 
larger families and selection procedure of the small group of non- 
attenders. Nevertheless, Halsey (p. 180) concludes that “рге- 
Schooling is the outstandingly economical and effective device in 


the general approach to raising (the) educational standards" of 
the disadvantaged. 


4. OTHER COMPENSATORY APPROACHES 


long run gains disappear. T 
Suggests either that compens 


equally, that the effective method is 


T al. (1969) found that children : 
Engelmann preschool t id better if they had been in a Bereite 


; Ckgrounds attend i ann 
ee ed a Berieter-Englem: 
ndergarten, their differing experiences were ‘washed out’ suc? 


similar study (Miller and руе? 


1971; Miller е al., 1971) supp 


be noted that both Studies į 
academic approach’; other fo] 


ion perhaps the very need for compe?” | 
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n д i 
: c one the same effect. However, it would appear that where 
is s e kindergarten programmes exist, preschool experience is 
rge y irrelevant in determining attainment: the present con- 
centration of compensatory efforts and investment in the pre- 


school period may be inappropriate. As mentioned earlier, 
similar effects after one year in school are reported by Halsey 


(1972), but he attaches no great importance to them. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 

d seem that preschool is not the 

compensatory medium far excellence that it is often claimed to 

be. It may be that effective methods have yet to be found; 
iculum is not as important 


Weikart (1972) suggests that the curri 
as past research has assumed, and claims that the programme 


should be well-planned and supervised rather than consist of a 
particular curriculum. This could be a contributory factor to the 
short-term success of the structured programmes; research into 
both curricula and techniques is needed. Follow-up studies of 


existing programmes suggest that pouring resources into the 
preschool period may be wasteful; it may be better to focus 
efforts on kindergarten and school-age children. The possibility 
that intervention at still later stages might be effective also 


deserves consideration. 
It would seem that the effectiveness of the various forms of 
ool education is questionable in terms of long-term com- 
his is not to condemn 


tive gains. However tl 
h are outside the scope 


her. Other aspects whic 
e both social and emotional 


and their importance 


From the evidence it woul 


presch 
pensatory cogni 
preschool altoget 
of this paper and which includ 
development should not be forgotten 
should not be underestimated. 
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SEVEN YEARS ON—A LONGITUDINAL 
STUDY OF TEACHER BEHAVIOUR 


by GERALD А. Cortis 
School of Education, University of Birmingham 


ABSTRACT 


The behaviour of a group of teachers, who did not differ significantly in 
college grades in educational theory and in practical teaching from their 
parent population nor in their distributions on sex and type of school from 


the national population of teachers, was monitored in 1965, т 1967 and ^ 


in 1972—seven years in all. In 1965 the year they entered leaching data 
on the group was collected in the form of (a) variables from an extensive 


series of psychological tests, (b) biographical variables, (c) college 
examination variables. In 1 in i ] 


the seven year period as do levels of satisfac- 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Гета Observed that the prediction of teacher perfor- 

ана rooms would be greatly helped if samples cou 
ds of time to observe the connec 

Огтапсе at various stages in compariso? 


uncontrollable to vie] г 
ac yield any but the most generalised of CO” 
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A ^ pps шош ре е. to consider why it is useful, if in fact 
ORG indi. iem ү exercise at all. It could be argued that 
эуре ннн zit eld has been dominated by the classic experi- 
HR el o formulating hypotheses and demonstrating their 

ability or otherwise in terms of the null hypotheses. Certainly 
some of the writing in the sixties concerning this field where 
correlation coefficients between predictors and criteria were 
treated as holy writ, encouraged the false hope that what was 
being measured had conceptual if not actual validity. This seems 
erroneous now, though at the time its failings were confidently 
seen by some as being surmountable with time and the growth 


of statistical expertise. 

In fact these types of investigations were never purely experi- 
mental in the classic sense. They may perhaps be more accurately 
described in Campbell and Stanley’s (1963) designation of 
‘quasi-experimental’ which is a term used to describe work done 
in natural social settings outside of the laboratory where, for 
example, desi: d into the scheduling of data 


gn can be introduce 
collection procedures but not into the randomisation of the 
experimental 


variables. 

The nature of the sampling methods empl 
the ‘quasi-experimental’ nature of the method. Most of the 
samples available for this kind of work are incidental rather than 
random ones (Lewis 1967, р. 99). Therefore, on this count alone, 
they fail the test of orthodoxy. Of those who respond to the 
enquiry not all may be random respondents because the very 
nature of the response required (seeking permission to approach 


a subjects head teacher, for example) requires a definite act of 
co-operation and hence e self-selecting 


respondents may be mor 
than would 


normally be the case. | 
While some might за teacher performance 15 


y that predicting 
impossible—the criteria are too the measurement pro- 


vague, 
the statistical methodology too obscure— 
like ‘teaching 


cedures inaccurate, h 
others are genuinely worried that certain aspects | 
е measured with exactitude. In 


ability, for example cannot b 
f T ue, which statistical methodology tends to 


either case the real iss 

cloud, is the question ' pose o 

Performance anyway, 2 
The problem in teaching 

their being more teaching to b 


oyed also confirms 


ssuming it can { 
id to be the problem of 


has been sal 
e done than there are ‘good’ or 
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competent people to do it. Whilst 
issues as it is meant to solve it con 
In any occupation or profession 
toners develop might enable s 
drawn as to how training is rel 
and how teachers fare in ter 
qualities, etc. It would be 


such a definition raises as many 
tains the essence of the problem. 
а knowledge of how its practi- 
ome realistic conclusions to be 
ated to subsequent performance 
ms of their backgrounds, personal 
Strange if a profession concerned 
as its raison d'etre could possibly 
is dynamic and the 


If, however, a knowledge of teachers’ 
uncomfortable questions such as, ‘Who is 
should be promoted?’ some might 
could rightly say “How can one b 

ill improve the situation?” 


development raises 
“Ве? to teach? "Who 
prefer ignorance because they 
€ certain that such knowledge 
The answer is that there is no 
ut that it is likely to be a better 


E 7 when added to the total stock, such 
Iniormation on teachers? development may well be a genuine 
dge that could assist decision making on the 


ы teachers’ organisations etc., and not least 
ves. 


part of LEA's, pare 
the teachers themse 


Stewart (1956) and the re. 
as both continu 
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: In 1972 at the end of their seventh year of teaching similai 
information on the teachers was again obtained by self-report 
questionnaires and head teacher ratings. 

It is useful to know how the sample of teachers differed from 
the parent population from which they were drawn. The parent 
population consisted of 955 teachers from one of the larger ATO's 
in the country representing 6.90 per cent of the total output 
(13,854) of three-year trained and one-year graduate trained 
teachers in that particular year (1965) from colleges of education 
(DES, 1968, pp. 12-13). Significance tests between respondents 
and the parent sample over both this analysis (Table 1) the 1967 
analysis and the initial data collection revealed no difference in 
examination grades in educational theory and practical teaching 
and hence it was most unlikely that only teachers with good or 
bad examination results were involved. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXAMINATION GRADES 
Educational Theory Practical Teaching 

Grad Experimental Total Experimental Total 
ai Sample Population Sample Population 

N N N N 

27 11 45 

* a 208 66 300 

С 105 564 100 503 

н 113 9 64 


186 912 
Р = 1.76 


Not Fer ue Not significant 
ervice of the teachers was 6.3 years (some 
career over the period) and ue age get 
_оо is the larges 
belonged 25-29 i5 t 
Yee 77,282 out of 345,672 (DES, 


The mean length of s 
having interrupted their cé 
to which the great majori 
of all presently serving tea 


1973, р. 40). 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE AND TOTAL TEACHER 
POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Experimental Total Teacher 
Sample Population 
Primary Women 78 (42%) 143,568 (40%) 
Secondary Women 32 (17%) 72,578 (20%) 
Primary Men 30 (16%) 44,715 (12%) 
Secondary Men 46 (25%) 103,691 (28%) 
Total 186 (100%) 364,552 (100%) 
xi P — 0.0042 


(Not significant) 
(x? calculated on actual figures—percentages included for easy 
visual comparison) 


Similarly, a comparison between the distribution of the respond- 
ing teachers and national populations in terms of sex and type of 
school (Table 2) shows that there is no statistically significant 
differences between the two groups. The predictor variables used 
were slightly different from those used in 1967 and totalled 
forty two. They included the following: a multiple-choice vocabu- 
lary test adapted from Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities 
battery; Heim’s АН5 Test of high-grade intelligence; Oliver and 
Butcher’s Survey of Opinions about Education; Cattel’s 16 
Personality Factor Questionnaire; two creativity tests adapted 
from Getzells and Jackson (1962); seven objective personality 
tests (Judgements: Estimate of Time, Survey of Experience and 
Skills, Common _Annoyances, Innovations) ; Self-ratings of 
fone and Stability; four biographical variables (Number of 
iubet. nori ha mets passed respectively, social class of 
занен. апа family size) and four final examination 

rei a variables numbered twenty-seven and consisted 
9 the following: two ratings of satisfaction and two of dissatisfac- 
e = а teacher's Current post in 1967; eight head teachers 
ra ed of the teachers їй 1967 on various aspects of their teaching 
technique (e.g. planning апа organisation, class management an 


control); four biographic i 
: al variables i ngth 0 
service, number of teac pisse ui тат: 


hing posts, etc.: i | jon 
nion б. facti 
and one of dissatisfacti е ; two тайа ofsatis ; 
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aspects of teaching technique as in 1967. Variables could double 
d — and criterion variables according to circum- 
5 . For example the head teacher ratings of 1967 were at 
fust criterion variables but can now figure, with the passage of 
time, as predictor variables for the head teacher ratings of 1972. 

The principal statistical methods used were factor analysis and 
analysis of variance. 

3. RESULTS 

(a) Factor analysis The data was subject to а principal com- 
ponents analysis which was further rotated to the varimax 
criterion to attain effective ‘simple structure’ of the Thurstone 
model (Harman, 1965). Table 3 shows the eight factors isolated 
by the varimax technique and accounting for 63 per cent of the 
variance with the main loadings on each factor in descending 


order of size. 


TABLE 3 
VARIMAX. ROTATION—FACTOR DESIGNATION AND Main LoADINGS 


Designation of Factor Main Loadings on the Following Variables 


1. Teaching ability (a) Higher rating on head teacher’s rating scale 
(1972) (1972) 
(b) Higher rating on head teacher’s rating scale 


(1967) 

(c) Higher teacher’s estimate of s 

current teaching post А 

. Anxiety (a) Higher scores on ‘Anxiety’ personality factors 
(b) Higher scores on tender-minded educational 

attitudes 


(c) Lower score or 
modern living (objectivi 


atisfaction with 


ю 


n approval for innovations in 
ty personality test) 
acher's rating scale 


3. Teaching Ability (a) Higher rating on head te 
` Е 1967) | 
ш. (b) ный rating оп head teacher's rating scale 
(1972) 


(c) Higher college grades in practical teaching 
Г Higher scores on verbal tests . 
* Fufius et pal w gem grade on college practical teaching 
ini (c) Lower rating of teaching ability (1967 enia in 
*Hi 1 on Extraversion personality 
5. Extraversi (a) 'Higher scores 
5. lxtraversion tom 
(b) Lower scorc on self-r: 
personality test) 
Lower number of 


ated anxiety (objective 
GCE ‘О’ and ‘А’ levels 
passed 
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6. Dissatisfaction (1967) (а) Lower teacher's estimate of satisfaction with his 
teaching post in 1967 я 

(b) Lower teacher's estimate of satisfaction with his 
teaching post in 1972 

7. Number of teaching (а) More teaching posts held since 1965 
posts held since (b) Less length of time served in teacher's current 
1965 post 

(c) Lower intelligence test scores/higher scores on 
naturalistic and radical educational attitudes 

(a) Higher grades on college examinations 

(b) Higher number of GCE ‘A’ levels passed i 

(c) Higher score on approval for innovations іп 
modern living (Objective personality test) 


8. College success 


(b) Analysis of variance (i) Teachers were split according to their 
1972 ratings (from Outstanding rated 6 to Weak rated 1) into 4 


groups: Outstanding (6) v Very Good/Above Average (5 and 4) 


M Average (3) v Below Average/Weak (2 and 1) and significant 
F ratios are reported in Table 4. 


AVERAGE TEACHERS (107) 


RAGE/WEAK ТЕАСНЕВВ (12): 
Sientricanr Е Ratios 


Ре Variables F ratio 
Radicalism (Cattell 16 PF) 4.34 
Suspiciousness (Cattell 16 PF) 2.66 
Unconventionality (Cattell 16 РЕ gor 
Grade in college practical teaching 6.79" 
кш average in college €xaminations 2.93 
E 9! reasons given for Satisfaction. with teaching post in 
32 
Head teacher's 1967 ratin к 
ЁЗ on overall teaching abili lannin; 
an organisation, relationships with children wu Жа vi From | 
wi р Suitability of material and method evidence of 7.2 
pupi's learning, class management and control—8 in all p 
11.32 
Number of teaching posts held up to , 72 2.66 
авта of professional Satisfaction 1 2 „Ва 
ead teacher's 
1972 ratings оп same aspects as in 1967 z БЕТ 
90.4. И 
** at 0.001 level; * 


at 0.01 level; others 5 per cent level) 
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(ii) Teachers were also split according to their personality test 
оге as follows (each column indicates the number scoring 
etween the limits, e.g. between 3.00-3.99 there are 38 teachers): 


Score Less 
Dimensions than 1.00- 2.00- 3.00- 4.00- 5.00- 6.00- 7.00- 8.00- 9.00 


1.00 1.99 2.99 3.99 4.99 5.99 6.99 7.99 8.99 and 
аБоуе 


N 


38* 28 25 24 10 4 2 186 


Extraversion/ 8 16 31 
fntróversion 

nxiet 2 5 
[iow e о 2 2 4 7 10  34** 49 46 23 186 


Гр here * between Extraversion/Introversion, here ** between Anxiety/Adiust- 
The ideal split between the two groups would have been on or 
around the median score assuming the scores were somewhere 
near a normal frequency distribution. This was possible in the 
case of Extraversion/Introversion where exactly half the scores fell 
in the first four categories (less than о to 3.00-3.99). The skewed 
distribution in the case of Anxiety/Adjustment however would 
have meant that dividing the scores at the median score would 
lead to splitting a category down the middle—namely the 7.00- 
7.99 category. Hence it seemed best to split it at the extremity of 
a particular category—the 68 Adjustment scores and 118 Anxiety 
scores reflecting the pattern of the skewed distribution. Any 
of a group of scores of course is a somewhat arbitrary 


splitting 
process however it is done. Significant F ratios are reported in 
Table 5. e 

Its are broadly in line with the trends estab- 


In general the resu 

lished in regard to the 196 
‘good’ teachers on leaving co 
1972 as they also were in 1967. B 
to why aspects of their teaching 
associated with Extraversion scores 
with Anxiety scores in 1972— reme. 


obtained in 1965 and cannot be linked dire 
rs also to persist 


problems. Satisfaction appe an 
higher teaching ability over the five year perio A ә 
1972 and conversely dissatisfaction as a correlate of lower 1 


teaching ability. | | 
The Extraversion/Introversion personali 
clearly emphasises the relation of introverte 


7 sample. Those that were assessed as 
Пере in 1965 аге still rated ‘high’ in 
ut it is intriguing to speculate as 
performance (Table 5) were 
in 1967 (but not in 1972) and 
mbering that the scores were 
ctly to current job 
as a correlate of 
om 1967 to 
ated 


ty test scores dimension 
d scores with self-rated 
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eds 3 а ма г а attainment and social class. Three 
diii = ET um are related to extraverted scores— 
SE Е ] and with parents and evidence of 
pupils learning—as is the number of teaching posts held up to 
: ag ‘sticking teacher, that is the one who spends longer at 
ach job, appears to be more introverted than the mobile teacher. 

The Anxiety/Adjustment personality test scores dimension how- 
cver reveals only two associations between adjustment and aspects 
of rated teaching ability—relations with other staff (1967) and 
evidence of pupils’ learning (1972). Leaving aside the association 
of anxiety with non-teaching variables, its relation to dissatisfac- 
tion (1967), number of teaching posts held up to 1972 and four 
aspects of 1972 rated teaching ability shows it to be a clear and 
consistent factor associated with the discharge of the teaching role 
amongst these teachers. 

The association between teachers of higher cultural/verbal 
ability and lower rated teaching ability at college and in 1967 
continues into 1972. It does seem that as a group ‘weaker’ teachers 
do not iron out their weaknesses to a level that eliminates statisti- 
cally significant differences over the five year period. 

Factor 7 JVumber of teaching posts held (Table 3) is a critical out- 
come of the research because it may throw some light not on 
speculative issues, interesting as they are, but on a fact of life in 
the schools that everyone can accept and many pose as a crisis of 
urban life since frequent changes of teacher (which this factor 
represents) may play havoc with children's development and 
could be a contributory factor to children's delinquent behaviour. 

Associated with it are lower intelligence test scores and natural- 
istic and radical attitudes to education. There is evidence of 
higher scores on the ‘friendliness’ personality factor and lower 
scores on the ‘conscientousness’ factor. Respondents rate a higher 
level of annoyances as perceived in daily life (score on objective 
personality test) are better qualified in *O levels than in ‘A’ levels, 
come from larger families and attain higher grades in the educa- 
tional theory examination. (Many of these details are omitted 
from Table 3 in the interests of brevity). If ‘naturalistic’ attitudes 
mirror the view that the most valuable human characteristics are 
‘unstable products of human life’ (Oliver and Butcher 1962, p. 50) 
then the factor provides a logical background to more frequent 


job changes. The associations between the variables are those 
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that indicate less stable teachers with some commitment to 
theoretical approaches to education who are more permissive in 
behaviour and who move on more frequently than those not 
possessing such characteristics. Whilst this may have been vaguely 


thought to be the case it is interesting to have confirmation of it 
in psychometric terms. 


4 DISCUSSION 
Teacher behaviour has b 


period by means of both tl 
and the reports of their hea 


ееп observed here over a seven year 
пе reports of the teachers themselves 

d teachers. In general there appears to 
be a consistency in performance over the period even given the 
imperfections of the Measuring instruments. Assuming such 
‘imperfections’ to be constant, in sampling teacher behaviour at 
arities and differences have been shown 


T с 5 posts, the latter factor 
permissive-type scores on behavioural tests- 


Пу. An organisational oR 
› а national body like the NFE 
would certainly Бе suspect on ‘invasion 0 
little Co-operation from the teachers wou! 


ble to follow this sample over twenty/thirtY 
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years the position may be different but this will depend on teacher 
co-operation even within the personal context that obtains here. 
Follow-up studies always-suffer from ‘drop-out’ problems as has 
been noted and while a number of the teachers here are likely to 
stay faithful others will leave addresses, lose interest etc., thereby 
reducing the sample perhaps to such a small size and nature that 
any statistical conclusions could be hazardous.’ Considering the 
difficulties already discussed the 186 replies here from an original 
sample of 280 is very encouraging over the whole period involved. 
The differences and the similarities then in teacher behaviour 
over seven years demonstrated here should be of interest to all 
those involved in the educational process and not least to the 
teachers themselves. Inevitably the conclusions refer to behaviour 
reported in group terms and it would be possible for individuals 
to change within the pattern outlined quite dramatically. So an 
individual teacher ‘weak’ in teaching ability in 1967 might have 
become ‘average or above’ by 1972 but this would not show 
statistically. This is important to emphasise because the social 
sciences, especially in their statistical techniques and approach, 
can encourage a deterministic view of behaviour which is false as 
a prescription for individual action though true in the descriptive 


sense when examining the whole group. 
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К. С. Cotter (Ed.), Innovation in Higher Education (NFER Publis 
Company, 1974, 146 pp. £2.15). 
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about the demise of the tutor purely as expositor and the development 
of his parallc] role as adviser. 

| Finally, Engel’s paper I found rather disappointing and not in a 
similar class to the others. Basically he is describing the operation of a 
resources centre for medical education but his description seldom rises 
above the catalogue variety which is a pity. I have the feeling this was 
brought in to make the number up and it does not share the character- 
istics of the other papers in depth or implication. 

Joselin reviews the six case studies in detail and coins the term ‘per- 
sonalistic authority’ to describe the peculiar kind of authority needed 
to bring these changes about. But I cannot help wondering how the 
processes described affected personal relations at the informal level. 
I suspect some of the participants, willing or otherwise, would have 
coined far earthier terms than ‘personalistic’ to describe the pressures 
they were under. The real paradox of change is surely that it needs 
both sensitivity and ruthlessness in its implementation and a leader 
might well have to adopt varying styles in turn, or sometimes simul- 
taneously! Hence the ambivalent attitudes of participants (and leaders) 
in such a situation. We get a hint of it in some of the reports but the 
schizophrenia inherent in the exercise of authority is not really explored. 


"This is a fault in an otherwise competent summary. 
GERALD CORTIS 


R. Ben Jones (ed.), Practical approaches to the new history, (Hutchinson, 


1973, £3-50-) | | 
‘Tus book offers a useful survey of recent approaches to the teaching 
of history, differing from Methuen's encyclopaedic Handbook for history 


teachers through its concentration upon recent developments in the 
teaching of history in schools, and from Ballard's work on New move- 


ments in the study and teaching of history, which concerned itself largely 
with theoretical discussion. This book is intended rather to provide an 
account of recent developments and of the thinking underlying them. 

In an introductory chapter, R. Ben Jones discusses his concept of 
the ‘new history’, and thereafter the reader is plunged into а severely 
ews the implications of this new 


ical treatment. Т. S. Turner revi т 
а f skills rather than an inert body of 


he acquisition o j Г 
er education, particularly those involved 
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Chaffer asks ‘What 
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history at both sixteen-plus and eighteen-plus, with рше 
well-known protagonists, most notably Henry Macintosh and Mar 


rs. Much discussion has centred on s 
hich cater for, or at least recognize, the 


а sixteen-plus examination for 
finished, Ben Jones! book must re 
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interaction patterns in the classroom. Most teachers would subscribe 
to the educational principles and many of the practices outlined and 
would hope to achieve success in their application with children of the 
whole ability range. Was it easier to teach this ‘gifted’ group, was it 
worthwhile, and does a teacher really need to change in attitude and 
procedure for a selected group? F'rom this book, it would seem not, 
the teacher leads then adapts to children's responses, personalities, 
paces of work and interests. 

Professor Tempest’s work on ‘gifted’ children is important for its 
objectivity and clarity. It is a topic that needs to be studied in class- 
rooms, and the matter of fact way it was done in Liverpool makes a 
welcome contribution to keep a lively topic in perspective. 

E. HITCHFIELD 


Рнилр WiLLiAMs (Editor), Behaviour Problems In Schools. A Source Book 
of Readings (University of London Press, 1974, £1.75). 

Rzaprx this collection of interesting papers from eminent contributors, 
and considering the publisher's description of itas putting the emphasis 
on behaviour problems in the school setting, suggests that is is reason- 
able to ask whether it is а collection that will help those who are directly 
and practically concerned with behaviour problems in schools—the 
teachers? Does it present evidence with consistency and with a coher- 
ence so that those concerned with these problems in schools will find in 
it information and ideas that will help them to understand children's 
difficultics better and overcome them more effectively? 

It is difficult to give unequivocally affirmative answers to these 
questions. Although the two papers describing use of behaviour modi- 
fication techniques in the classroom are certainly relevant to teachers, 
and Moore's paper describes children's reactions to aspects of school 
life which are important for teachers to know about and salutary for 
them to consider, several papers in the book are not relevant to the 
school situation, and others present conflicting evidence from research 
studies. 

Goldenberg and Goldenberg review behaviour modification and 
psychoanalytical literature on school phobia. Levitt's paper reviews 
evidence, some of it conflicting, about the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy with children attending child guidance clinics. Shepherd, 
Oppenheim and Mitchell's research comparing improvement in dis- 
turbed children who attended clinics, with spontaneous recovery of 
children who did not, is of little direct relevance to children's behaviour 
in schools. Undoubtedly Wickman's paper drawing attention to 
teachers’ persistent rating of disruptive, antisocial behaviour as being 
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(ег. The perceptual analysis of each of these areas of concern brings out 
many underlying implications for learning and teaching. 

There is much to challenge physical educationists, whether it is in a 
new slant on the well worn theme of transfer of training, a consider- 
ation of the intellectual in physical education or the question of relevant 
provision for physical education in middle schools. 

R. E. Morgan is well known for an earlier publication on Circuit 
Training and this recent book is likely to be in demand by students and 
ieachers and those concerned with higher degrees as it provides an 
academic stimulus to discussion of theory related to practice. 


| С. ROBERTS 


James А. Рответ, Behaviour Modification—A Practical Guide for Teachers 
(University of London Press Unibooks, 1973; £1-25)- 

ve been many criticisms of behaviour modification techniques 

probably a central one being that the 

ld manipulator of his pupils.” 


Dr. Poteet quotes Ross as claiming that "behaviour therapy does 
things for people, not to people". Though behaviour modification 
research is not rich in follow-up studies so far, this little book will do 
much to dispel such fears. It has a wealth of illustration and explanation 
(for it casily lives up to its claim to be a practical handbook) which 
teachers at any stage of their career will be able to follow in dealing 
with some of the more difficult classroom situations. 

One of the problems of advisors in education has been to communi- 
cate to teachers the essentials of such techniques without arousing 
anxiety. ‘Selling’ applied psychology is no easy matter, аз professionals 
in all branches have discovered. This book tackles such communication 
problems with clarity and a comprehensivencss which belies its size. 
It has excellent expositions of observation techniques, and the under- 
standing and evaluation of behaviour, as well as of modification. It 
can be read with profit by anyone dealing with children, and as it 
can well be imagined that the teacher on closing the book will be 
itching to get back to the classroom to try out the techniques described, 
it follows that Dr. Poteet’s book should be on the reading lists of all 
colleges of education and P.G.C.E. courses. 

What is needed now is a behaviour modification handbook as com- 
prehensive and clear as this one for parents. Parent and teacher might 
then beneficially not only swop notes but charts and graphs in an 


attempt to extract the emotion and bias we are all capable of when 


observing, describing and attempting to change the behaviour of 
children. 


THERE ha 
from the teaching profession, 


BRIAN ROBERTS 
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BARBARA Rapaport and Davin WESTGATE, Children Learning French 


(Methuen Educational, 1974, £1.50 paperback or £300 hard- 
back). 
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The book is clearly and convincingly written. A large proportion 
of it, being concerned with general principles of language learning, is 
© relevant for teachers outside the primary school, so that the book can 
be recommended to all language teachers who wish to explore the 
nature of the task confronting them and their pupils. 
W. T. LITTLEWOOD 
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A conference on this subject is to be held by the British Society 
for Phenomenology over the weekend 17-19th September, 1976, 
at University House, The University of Birmingham. Suggestions 
for contributions to the programme are invited and final details 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC BASE OF 
ACADEMIC RADICALISM 


by А. D. Ерулврѕ and Davin Н. HARGREAVES 
Department of Education, University of Manchester 


ABSTRACT 


This paper subjects to critical scrutiny the critique by Stephen and Joan 
Baratz of the ‘social pathology model’ as the social scientific base that 
authorizes interventionist social action programs. It is argued that their 
critique, which has been an important contribution to the attack on ‘deficit 
theory’, fails to provide an adequate clarification of the relationship 
between the social science enterprise and policy decision-making. The result 
is that the appeal of the alternatives, in both research and policy, proposed 
by the Baratz rests upon a superficial and uncritical examination of a range 


of more fundamental issues. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


EHIND programmes of Compensatory Education lies the 
B authority of social scientific theory and data. Evaluation of 
these programmes therefore demands analysis of their 
‘political’ objectives and of their academic rationale. The attack 
by Joan and Stephen Baratz (1970) (all unattributed quotations 
are taken from this article) on the “social science base of institu- 
tional racism’? appeared in the Harvard Educational Review 
when that journal was carrying à prolonged debate on the 
meaning of equality and the failures of positive discrimination 
(e.g. Coleman 1968: Jensen 1969). Briefly, the Baratz’ argument 
was this. All interventionist programmes rest on false assumptions. 
The ‘deficit theories’ underlying them evolved from a “social 
athology model" of cultural difference which channelled both 
the collection and interpretation of data and eliminated less 
ethno-centric (or socio-centric) modes of enquiry. Ideologically, 
it involved assumptions about the superiority of ‘standard’ forms 
of behaviour. Methodologically, it involved the imposition of 
standard measuring-rods on non-standard behaviour, and the 
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consequent identification of cultural differences as deficits. This 
serious distortion of the phenomena was used to justify interven- 
tion. And the outcome was denounced as “а subtle but pernicious 
example of institutional racism". А Р 

The article has been widely quoted as a powerful piece o 
radical argument, part of the exposure of the ‘myth’ of cultural 
deprivation. And it raises vital questions about the political 
responsibilities of social science. But the persuasiveness and 
apparent radicalism of the Baratz’ position can too easily be used 
as a fashionable substitute for hard thinking about some of the 
problems involved. In our own teaching, we have found it 
warmly received by students who approve the appeal for a 
definition of educability which accepis cultural difference, and 
then rush to debate their own policy prescriptions. Their enthusi- 
asm disturbs us, not because we disagree with the Baratz’ politics, 
but because their polemic so often blurs or obscures critical points 


in the argument. They are, of course, entitled to their political 
opinions. But to what extent а 


of programmes they regard as “unrealistic”? 
an academic evaluation) and “racist?? 
academic evaluation)? Are they political radicals attacking bad 
policies, or academics attacking bad soci i 

heir answer is the impossibility of makin 
The two attacks are inseparable. “Res 
been guided by an ethno-centric li 
cultural difference." It is the assum 


expressed socio-political views” 
€y authorise. The social science 
€ politics, Indeed, the inter- 
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democratic’ without necessarily impugning the adequacy of the 
academic analysis on which (in part) they rest? What are the 
processes of translation or transition by which a policy programme 
is derived from, or justified by, some academic base? Surprisingly. 
none of these issues is examined in any detail, with two important 
consequences. First, we are given few analytical tools with which 
to assess the adequacy of their own critique. The inseparability 
of political ideology, social science, and policy applications is 
asserted rather than uncovered. Second, when they offer their 
alternative model and policy, it is difficult to evaluate the 
adequacy of the alternatives. In effect, we are asked to change 
our ideological position to that of *equal but different', and so 
to adopt different kinds of social science and support different 
policy applications. *Good' social science and *good" policies are 
seen to arise from their own ‘good’ ideological stance. This is an 
emotive sleight-of-hand which adds little to our understanding 


of the complex relationships involved. 


2. THE SOCIAL PATHOLOGY MODEL AND ITS 
SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC CONSEQUENCES 


Research rarely begins with a clean slate, not even a slate clean 
of all but ‘purely’ scientific writing. The collection, classification 
and interpretation of evidence are likely to be contained within 
a frame of reference (or paradigm) that is itself unquestioned. It 
identifies the possibilities, what can be taken as unproblematic 
starting points and what are the ‘permitted’ and ‘prohibited’ 
forms of investigation and explanation. This constitutes the 
‘normal’ world of the scientist, and critical decisions, about what 
to observe and how, have already been taken before he himself 
sets to work. It would be a simple-minded form of role segmenta- 
tion to see him as academically insulated from all contamination 
by his political beliefs. “The paradigms that order a sociologist’s 
conception of his subject-matter . . . may themselves be a reflection 
or function of a more fundamental image—the paradigm in 
terms of which he sees himself?— whether as observer, critic, 
prophet or high priest (Friedrichs 1970, 56). No less significant 
is the paradigm in terms of which he sees his society. The question 
is not, ‘how can we remain free from bias?’ but ‘whose side are 


we оп?” (Becker 1967). 


onfusing equality with sameness, they lack any positive pw 
Чоп of minority Culture, But they are not being accused o 


heir accounts аге true to their data. The Profound Problem is 


the ™Possibility of Stepping outside the model’s framework to 
ask radically differ i 


Criterion of behavio 
are measured”? 


are therefore methodological artifa 
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context is relevant . . . or how that context should be described."* 
An observed item of behaviour *makes sense? only within a 
particular situation, or pattern of behaviour. Is its context to be 
defined entirely in the subjects terms—how it makes sense to 
them? Or may the observer use the advantages of detachment, 
a wider perspective, or a superior ‘knowledge’, to place it within 
a different context in which it takes on a different meaning? If 
the possible divergence of the two interpretations is admitted, 
then the ‘same’ item may be seen as functional in one contextual 
interpretation and dysfunctional in another. It will be essential 
to specify the standpoint from which any judgement of its 
functional adequacy is being made (functional for whom, and in 
what circumstances?) A more familiar example is Kohn’s (1959) 
study of social class differences in parental values. This suggested 
a relatively greater working-class emphasis on neatness, obedience 
and respectability, and relatively less emphasis on self-control and 
curiosity. Kohn describes these differences as functional adapta- 
tions to the basic conditions of manual work, and as entirely 
appropriate to them. But from a meritocratic perspective, they 
are not functional for an escape from manual work through 
educational success. In this strictly relative sense, a difference can 
create a disadvantage. и 
As might be expected, the Baratz argue for culture-specific 
frames of reference in research as essential to any non-evaluational 
appreciation of cultural difference. The use of a ‘normal ер 
will only obscure the view. But from the best of motives, this 
confuses a ‘presumptuous’ absolute evaluation with one for 
specified purposes. What if we want to discover what the members 
of some group need to learn in order to function effectively in 
another, should they wish to join it? No judgment need be made 
as to the ‘superiority’ of the other group. It may be a matter only 
of providing а realistic choice. This is precisely the question that 
the Baratz have to consider in relation to Black involvement in 
mainstream culture, and as we will see, the policy answer they 
give is much closer to that of the deficit theorists than they seem 
to realise. The academic argument 15 high-lighted in recent 
attacks on the concept of verbal deprivation. Here the ‘different 
but not deficient’ approach has been of especial value, showing 
‘non-standard’ English to be a fully-developed system oriented 
around some rather different rules rather than a debased version 
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of the ‘standard? form (see €.8. Houston 1969: Ervin-Tripp 1971: 
azden 1972). But it i; Still essentia] to distinguish between an 


| Cation with ‘strangers? Indeed, the Baratz 
oe 5 Write of Bj ck Eng handicapping the child in 
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that ‘true’ theory (as opposed to mere speculation) must generate 
precise, testable propositions is quite unreal if the test is supposed 
to provide proof. It is therefore unreasonable to demand of the 
*other side? standards not attainable by one's own. Yet the Baratz 
seem at times to believe in a bed-rock of ‘hard’, ‘objective’ 
evidence, reachable by unblinkered, undistorted observation. 
They are right that decisions about what to observe and how to 
categorise the observations precede the act of research. And they 
are right that deficit theories may co-exist with data that contra- 
dicts them because the underlying pathological model cannot 
‘take account of’ such data within its own frame of reference. But 
as their own argument makes clear, there is no final academic 
court of appeal in which the ‘facts’ can be established beyond 


dispute. 


3. ТНЕ ALTERNATIVE MODEL 


“It should not be the role of rational scholarly discourse to 
dismiss data and knowledge simply because it does not fit a 
particular ideological position. Yetin their own heavily ideological 
treatment of interventionist literature, the Baratz often seem. to 
be wishing away inconvenient evidence while putting little in its 
place. We are really invited to swap models largely on trust, or 
from a liberal desire to leave the ‘racist’ camp. Should we reject 
a social scientific model because of the ‘political’ values that seem 
to inhere in it? ‘Other things being equal’, the answer to this 
question might conceivably be ‘Yes’. If it risked reinforcing 
racial prejudice, or excusing inaction, or absolving the schools 
from their responsibility for the failure of disadvantaged children, 
then it might be advisable to discard it if other ways of accounting 
for the phenomena were available. But even research labelled as 
‘racist? should be scrutinised for its social scientific inadequacies, 
and not rejected unexamined, ‘on principle’. 

The Baratz claim that their approach is ‘politically’ superior 
because it accepts the fact of cultural diversity. In what ways 

ifference’ model also lead to better social 


does their ‘cultural d model ad | 
science? Their argument at this critical point is far too com- 
pressed. It amounts to a call for non-evaluative description of 
cultural difference, studies with an ‘appreciative’ perspective 


which would record the positive elements in environments now 
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labelled as deprived, and behavioural patterns now scem = 
inadequate. The extension of such research would not іп itsel 

solve some of the problems that they raise. They call for a con- 
frontation" between its results and the existing body of experi- 
mental data to determine the "adequacy of fit? (J. & S. Baratz 
1972, 15). But since the data collected within the framework of 
one model may be incompatible with that collected in another— 
i.e. they are different kinds of data—the ‘rivals may never mect 
on common ground. It is impossible to learn from the article how 


"clear causal connection" between child-rearing behaviours and 


п Our view, this alterna- 
tive approach to research is most likely to be undertaken within 


the paradigms of phenomenology and symbolic interactionism, 
1 i an indifference and even 


Science, and they advocate an altern 
it on principle. 


4. THE ALTERNATIVE POLICY 


The social pathology model authorises intervention by creating 


deficits, and shifts responsibility for failures in learning “from the 
insensitive educational instituti 


existing cultural patterns” (J. & S. 
+ A specific example of working with what the 
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child already knows is the use of books in the vernacular to avoid 
confronting him with simultaneous problems of decoding and 
translating as he learns to read (J. Baratz 1969). The aim is to 
remove whatever handicaps the child in his attempts to “пезой- 
ate" with the mainstream of his society. While arguing that new 
cultural patterns must be learned from the familiar cultural base, 
they want this ‘negotiation.’ to take place. They are seeking a 
reconstruction of means, not of ends. And it is not immediately 
obvious how their approach differs from that of the deficit 
theorists, who also argue a cultural discontinuity between home 
and school, and might also describe the solution in terms of 
“acculturation. The Baratz might say that they see only a 
socio-political disadvantage where the deficit theorists see cogni- 
tive and linguistic deficiencies, and that this difference is funda- 
mental But if the existence of “monocultural schools in a 
polycultural society" is indeed the “most damaging form of 
inequality foisted upon the poverty child" (Williams 1971, 5), 
then it could be argued that the Baratz are not radical enough. 
If there is a need for ‘transitional’ reading-books, why not 
‘transitional’ schools? If tests and research should be culture- 
specific, should the same be true of the language of the classroom, 
of ‘teaching styles’, of curricula? If the purpose of the ‘new’ 
social science is to show differences in place of deficits, then 
recognition of the cultural heterogeneity of і the ‘input’ into 
schools might authorise considerable heterogeneity in the ‘output’. 
Does a polycultural society need polycultural schools? The 
Baratz seem not to confront these questions beyond the point of 
a diversifying of means to a common end. The ghetto child is to 
be given access іо mainstream culture while retaining his capacity 
to function effectively in his own sub-culture. Though they make 
passing reference to ‘two-way learning’, there is no discussion of 
access from it. Only some members of society are to be bi-cultural. 
And there is no examination of the compatibility between 
mainstream and sub-culture. Consequently, they ignore the 
problems of identity, loyalty and possible social dislocation con- 
tained in the bi-culturation they advocate. Perhaps the main- 
stream educated black youth can continue to *function' in his 
own sub-culture, but can he really be ‘at home’ there? (Hannerz 
1970). These are not so much arguments against the Baratz’ case 
as difficulties that cannot be evaded in constructing an alternative 
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lent ‘politics? in social Science, by which its Practitioners adopt 
different value-positions and assumptions that make up the 
Paradigms in which they work, Both form 
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HISTORICAL THINKING IN SCHOOL р 


бу Roy Lower 
School of Education, University of Birmingham 


it is Розе to discern Several central elements in historical thinking. This 
icle attempts to identify briefly some of the more important of these, 


research, All historica] debate is informed by regular recourse to 
individua] instances: historical analyses stand or fall on the basis 
of their logical tightness in the face of such particular evidence, 
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There are, though, numerous objections to the achievement of 
what Acton, the nineteenth century historian, called *the scientific 
demand for completeness and certainty'. Not only is our evidence 
indirect, incomplete and susceptible to bias, but also historians 
differ on what constitutes good evidence, being constrained by 
their own ideas on causation. A Marxist may emphasize socio- 

economic forces, or seek to classify events, in ways unacceptable 

to his rivals. Thus, the specific instances which each historian 

seeks to verify his thesis bear their own individual stamp, reflecting 

his view of his subject. But these contrasts do not undermine the 

importance placed by all historians upon what is best called, for 

the purposes of this discussion, the establishment of specifics. 

This process involves generalisation at two levels. It both 
depends upon it, and is carried out in order to promote it. These 
two kinds of generalisation are distinguishable. The first is best 
explained by exemplification. An analysis of the industrial 
ion will depend upon the establishment of many specifics, 


revoluti 
including, perhaps, the fact that Arkwright founded a mill at 


Cromford in 1769. The word *mill typifies the kinds of generali- 
sation endemic to all use of language and upon which all historical 
statements depend. The term has significance only to the extent 
that it locates this single phenomenon within a fairly broad cat- 
egory. Generalisations of this order may be necessary for any 
meaningful communication: historians certainly need them, and 
occasionally turn them into semi-technical terms by imbuing them 
with a slightly more precise meaning which applies only within a 
limited geographical or t While some kind of 


emporal context. 1 
‘covering law’ model may be implicit in this use of language, 1t 1s 
best, for present purposes, to ге 


gard this first type of generalisation 
as the prop enabling historians to establ 


ish the evidence which 
serves as the ground of their debate. 

The creation of another variety of generalisation is the second 
major characteristic of historical enquiry. Historians create ‘short 
run’ or ‘limited’ generalisations through relating these particulars 
to their temporal context, and they will quickly dismiss as 

rian any recital of historical facts which 


obscurantist ог antiqua 
does not link them in some way with other near contemporary 
events in order to invest them with significance. Ап example 


from Richmond's popular account of Roman Britain will help 


make the point: 
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‘Almost a century had elapsed between the invasion of Caesar in 55 B.C. 
and the conquest of Britain by Claudius in A.D. 43. The contrast in the 
Political situation was enormous. In Caesar’s time only a corner of south- 
eastern Britain was within purview. . . . Before the Claudian invasion, 
the pied a terre gained by Roman merchants had widened into a vast 
sphere of influence. Their products had reached the Humber, Trent and 
Severn.’ (Richmond, 1955, p. 17). 


Specific information, open to evidential corroboration, is here 
ed as the basis for the establishment of ‘short run? generalisa- 
tions. That there were invasions in 55 B.C. and A.D. 43; that 


Speculative, but belongs to the Same genre of historica] statement, 
depending similarly upon the deployment of Specific evidence. 


It is at this point that we observe an almost ‘Platonic’ element 
in historical enquiry, in the sense that We'begin to discern different 
levels of historical reality. For, if we f ollow Richmond’s argument 
further, we see that in the attempt to analyse the бы an 
invasion he emphasizes that ‘as in m 
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p an which historians deal—the causes of wars or 
revolutions, for example—de| 
generalisations of melier EM | Me y en 
But, in this process of building generalisati istori 
establish absolute laws. They pipes а d TH Eee d 
tions are applicable to other events, distant in time or place, nor 
do they even claim that their analysis demonstrates the inevita- 
bility of any event. They establish not the necessary grounds for 
action (given A, then B was obliged to happen), but rather 
sufficient grounds (given A, then B could happen). They demon- 
strate the possibility, or even likelihood of a particular outcome 
thereby enhancing its credibility, but never its certainty. This 
elucidation depends, therefore, upon ‘limited’ generalisation. 
Even though historians would not claim the authority of 
general laws for these statements, they depend upon an appeal to 
a concept of consistency. Occasionally, this is made overt: 


ing concern, was to display traits 


‘Henry VIII, inheriting a flourish’ 
(Bindoff, 1950, p. 67). 


characteristic of second generations’ 
More frequently this appeal is implicit, as, for example, in 


Richmond’s account of the Roman invasion which assumes that 
military leaders prefer an orderly situation, and that merchants 
prefer to operate in ‘secure’ areas. These assumptions do not 
have the power of law, covering all instances, nor are they 
susceptible to historical analysis, but the historical process 
depends on the assumption that action 15 explicable. Indeed, 
historical enquiry may well be interpreted as a search for the 
reasonable groun his does not mean that 


ds for past action. T 
history may mislead by seeking order in events, many of which 
are random or ac 


cidental. We must distinguish between events 

which appear to develop in disorderly fashion—What H. A. L. 
Fisher called ‘the play of the contingent and unforeseen’ (Fisher, 
1936, p- y)—and the intentions of the protagonists. The regularity 
which historians discern applies only to the latter. It is his concern 
withthe aspirations of his subjects which requires the historian 
to asume some underlying rationality. To this extent, all history 
f thought, and it is from this that the 


is necessarily the history © ht, an | 
third major characteristic of the discipline derives, the achievement 


of empathy. 
B 
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Stated positively, empathy demands that the historian suspend 
the prejudices and preoccupations of his own age, and enter into 
those of his subjects. Only by grasping as fully as possible the 
constraints upon any past action is it possible to avoid that 
condescension, dependent upon hindsight, which dismisses some 
actions as foolish or incomprehensible. Stated negatively, empathy 
includes the avoidance of teleology. Here an example may help: 

"The three field System allowed mediaeval society to move beyond a 
subsistence economy’. 
In some contexts this Statement could help analysis of later 
mediaeval society, but at its heart lies an ambiguity. It fails to 


causes. It is possible to propose an entirely ‘accidental? analysis 
of the origins of three field farming, based perhaps on a reaction 


2. IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL TEACHING 


It is widely canvassed that schoolchildren should be introduced 
to the mode of enquiry of the historian rather than, as still often 
happens, to his scholarly conclusions, This is seen to have implica- 


the ‘New History lays less emphasis on content and more on the 
Process of learning’ (Jones, 1974, p. 14). In the light of the 
analysis made above of history, this dichotomy is false. The 
'process of learning in history relates closely to the content 
matter of the subject. 

If the child is to be introduced to historical thinking, there are 
Several criteria which the historical problems he handles must 
fulfil. It is doubly important to specify them in view of established 
research findings concerning the difficulties confronted even by 
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adolescents in the attainment of formal abstract reasoning 
(Thompson, 1972, pp. 18-38). They are presented here not in 
any order of importance. 


3. CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF HISTORICAL PROBLEMS 


(a) The establishment of specifics involves the exploitation of 
primary evidence, but, given the close relationship existing 
between historical evidence and historical generalisation, this 
must always be seen as contributing to the resolution of precisely 
defined problems. In a seminal article on the exploitation of 
sources, Kenneth Charlton suggested that the question “How do 
we know? is one which should underpin good history teaching 
(Charlton, 1956, p. 58). Although he foresaw the danger that the 
investigation of sources could become an end in itself, his rationale 
has all too frequently been used as a vindication of exploiting 
sources in an antiquarian spirit, through emphasizing basic 
comprehension at the cost of genuine enquiry. The real nature 
of the problems confronting historians might be shown more 
clearly to pupils if his question were preceded by ‘How might we 
know?' This apparently slight semantic distinction may help 
pre-empt the almost universal blunder by which history teachers 
predetermine and prescribe to their pupils the source material 
appropriate for the resolution of a particular problem. In this, 
teachers are merely devising a new, more subtle method of 
imposing historical judgements upon children. While, in view of 
the difficulties of many historical sources, the teacher must retain 
an important advisory function, he must also encourage children 
to suggest what kinds of evidence are pertinent. So, a first 
criterion is that the historical problems chosen for classroom 
treatment should offer a fruitful variety of sources comprehensible 
to children. This may be true of many topics in recent social 
history, where there are also no palaeographic complications, it is 
certainly less true of issues arising in the fields of political and 
ecclesiastical history. 

(b) Secondly, it follows from the analysis made above of 
history that good teaching must raise clearly defined problems. 
To this end the scale of the historical topics chosen is critical. 
*Macroproblems' such as industrialisation, whose resolution 
depend upon the establishment of several subordinate but highly 
complex generalised analyses, may be inappropriate. The 
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с topic, is 

availability of transport, itself an exceedingly compler ME Е 
but one of several major factors which need to be consi ви 
study of the origins of industrialisation. Perhaps one а к. 
transport, formulated in such а way аз to offer a ng Ps am 
might be a better starting point for the adolescent. In fice of the 
the selection of problems of appropriate scale, the уре, starting 
history teacher is critical. If he is to avoid using as » disguise 
points ‘facts’ which are in reality no more than thinly а 
and arbitrary generalisations, the teacher must be p Еу. 
define precisely the problems he wishes his children to stu spiral’ 

(c) If the historians mode of enquiry is to be шшш But in 
element (to use Bruner's formulation) will be involve "Gnitio? 
history, this spiral comprises an ongoing process of rede 4 dificd 
by which hypotheses or generalisations are constantly Е the 
in response to evidence. A third criterion, therefore, bet wee? 
selection of topics, is 


: бсш 
А due pow i 
Specifics and generalisations. For some topics, it is not 


sh 

ee nglis 
his might operate. A study of the origins of E to 2 
canals migh 


Á ning 
Particular engi . Thi ‘ 


1100, 
the technical problems involved in building the canal in а ез of 
to be confirmed or modified by investigating limited strete?“ pd 
the canal. Discussions may reveal a link between techni¢ gain 
financial problems, in which case the sources must once way» 
be consulted with the redefined problem in mind. In able tO 
through a constant Tecourse to sources, children may b€ nts- 
devise their own ‘multicausal explanations of historical СУ Jems 

(d) A final criterion determining the suitability of P” upils 
for study in school 


to empathise with 
of historical proble 
in certain agrari 
mediaeval Peasant, 
pupil to grasp the 
implements and b 
local geology and 
first glance appear 
ways far more di 
policies, we need 


^ e 
cally more complex. Henry's upbringing and beliefs, th 


: а i e 
constraints upon his actions (availa j >> 


нь р —— 
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support he thought he could rely upon, his view of likel i 

+ : f 
repercussions. All and more are necessary for an апару A 
English Reformation: cach depends upon bringing together 
complex series of items of evidence. 4 


4. CONCLUSION 


The implication is that, if we are to make a serious attempt to 
place the schoolchild in the position of the historian, we must 
attend to both teaching method and the content of what is to be 
investigated. For too long debate has centred on the former at 
the expense of the latter. А major debate is needed on the kinds 
of generalisation and thinking process involved in history, on 
whether different branches of the discipline vary in this respect, 
on what kinds of syllabus can simplify these demands without 
losing the central characteristics of the subject. The argument 
presented here points to the possibility that some history may be 
too difficult for children, and suggests that the nature and scale 
of historical problems tackled in the classroom is critical. Teachers 
of the subject must be ready to confront the possibility that some 
topics may pose conceptual problems which it is unrealistic to put 
before many adolescents. Children can only be introduced to 
historical thinking after careful planning of appropriate problems. 
If teachers do not attempt to analyse the conceptual demands 
made by this highly abstract and yet influential discipline, they 
may be doing no more than promote their own private propa- 
ganda, and perhaps weakening the susceptibility of the child 


to propaganda in adult life. 
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ABSTRACT 


The relationship between the research into creativity and the changes in 
school mathematics is investigated. Problems arising from this relationship 
and the research which attempts to solve them are considered. These include 
teaching styles such as the discovery methods, the measurement of creativity 
and the definition and measurement of mathematics creativity. Finally 
there is an attempt to look at tests which purport to measure creativity. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE changes that have taken place in school mathematics, 

especially at the primary and lower Secondary level, have 
thods of teaching as in syllabus 
gical change is captured by the 
Which are meant to be descriptive 
of the new mathematics classroom; words like discovery, heuristic, 
open-ended, informal, inductive, unstructured. Alongside and in 


this change there has been а 


McGannon (1972, p. 7) recognises this similarity between the 
descriptive language used in describing creativity and that used 
in the literature referring to the creation of mathematics. He 
quotes Torrance describing creativity: “ ‘First, there is apparently 
the sensing of a need or deficiency, random exploration and 
clarification or Pinning down of the problem. Then ensues 2 
period of preparation, accompanied by reading, discussing, €X- 
ploring, formulating many possible solutions and critically . 
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analysirlg these solutions for advantages and disadvantages. Out 
of all this activity comes the birth of a new idea—flash of insight 
illumination. Finally there is experimentation to evaluate ihe 
most promising solution and the selection and perfection of the 
idea’. Many mathematics teachers will immediately recognise 
this process described by Torrance as exactly the same as the 
'sequence of freparation, incubation, illumination, amd verification 
espoused by Hadamard (1945)-" 

The relationships between methods of teaching and classroom 
organization such as discovery and the difficult concept of 
creativity as an aspect of human behaviour are most complex and 
full of semantic traps. Mathematics educators have written about 
the validity and meaning of words like discovery and creation, 
and about the distinctions and differences and subtleties of 
meaning imposed on these words by references to what mathema- 
ticians do, on the one hand, and to what children learning 
mathematics do, on the other. (Hollands 1970; Wheeler 1970; 
Zeeman 1972). These differences are seen by some as fundamental 
and it is often suggested that mathematical activity in the class- 
room bears little resemblance to mathematical activity in the 


y. In the one the subject-matter is known, set 
erit is described by Halmos 


hematician at work makes 


professional’s stud 
down, worked out; while in the oth 
(1968) as a creative art. “Тһе mat r 
vague guesses, visualizes broad generalizations, and jumps to 
unwarranted conclusions. He arranges and rearranges his ideas, 
and he becomes convinced of their truth long before he can write 
down a logical proof.” 

Whether this distinction between the behaviour of the recog- 
nised creative mathematician, either of the past or still alive, and 
the behaviour of the child in the classroom is a valid or important 
one, or not, the words that are used are often used in a confining 
or exclusive sense. Hirst (1971, p. 21) has made this very clear: 
*In considering mathematical investigations where an answer is 
not known in advance, their concern would seem to be, not 
whether an answer is known to the investigator, but whether or not 
an answer lies within the present compass of the subject. Thus 
labels such as ‘original’ and ‘creative’ would not readily be 
attached to a piece of work which proved to be already documen- 
ted somewhere in the literature of mathematics. The other view 
would regard almost any type of work, except the mechanical 
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regurgitation of facts and methods expounded by the teacher, 45 | 
contributing to the growth and development of that aspect of @ 4 
student's abilities which may be called creativity." 


2. THE CREATION OF MATHEMATICS 


There is the additional complication that there is considerable 
disagreement among mathematicians about the nature of the 
discipline and about how it is created (Easley, 1967). Polya (1945 
1954, 1962) wrote a series of books from one point of view whic 
have had enormous influence on school mathematics, especially 
in Britain. His essential message is one about the nature 0! · 
behaviours that are involved when mathematics is being studie 
and problems are being solved. For Polya the activity of doing 
mathematics is all important and the ways and methods 2? 
approaches that can be identified as helping with this process s 
getting towards a mathematical truth are, for teachers а 
learners, much more important than the mathematical uu 
itself. Creative behaviour in mathematics has certain charac 
Stes, certain beginnings and approaches: he describes in E 
how some creative mathematicians worked using inductors | 
analogy, intuitive guessing, and so on, and develops а serie 


Hacc P ks 
heuristic rules or Strategies based on these examples. These e 


. . i ar 
are much referred to and their influence can be seen in particu! 


in the writings of Lakatos (1961, 1963), Bowden (1970) pa 
Dawson (1969, 1971). ad 

The influential papers by Lak t should be: =) 
in the author’s we, Sate a dal cce v 


“against the background of Polya’s ed hy". | 
stic, and of Popper’s critical philosoP |” of 7 
historical development of the conceP сей 


of mathematical heuri 
He writes about the 


proof and the complex and never-ending interaction PC rites 
proofs, counter-examples, refutations and new proofs. Рё t ав 
about the paper: “Its modest aim is to elaborate the poi? 


. h 
: tos и 
informal, quasi-empirical, mathematics does not grow throug 


: jshe 
à monotonous increase of the number of indubitably establis 
theorems but through the incessant improvement of gue ol | 
dup m and criticism, by the logic of proofs and refutat 
(P.6). its 
H B i i ; 

, The relationship between this view of mathematics ring 

historical context and the ways in which mathematical lea 


EL. 
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апа creation occur in children is referred to as “опїодепу re- 
capitulating phylogeny (in relation) to mental development, (and) 
in particular to mathematical mental development." 

Bowden (1970) has written a detailed and, at times, fascinating 
analysis of problem solving in mathematics which obviously 
builds on Polya's work. It is not a measurement-based research 
but a reflective and insightful look at the processes, mental blind 
spots, bad thinking habits, and so on, that aid or prevent us from 
solving problems. It has many implications for any theories about 
what creativity in mathematics at school level means and ought 
to be published in book form. 

Dawson (1971) reports an unusual research on the implications 
of some of the work of Popper, Polya and Lakatos for a model of 
mathematics instruction. His concern is in the main with class- 
room strategies and those teacher-pupil interactions that are 
likely to allow for the development of open-ended discovery or 
activity learning. He develops strategies which he claims spring 
from a philosophic foundation based on Critical Fallibilism as 
developed in the writings of Karl Popper originally and more 
recently in the writings of Lakatos. 

That the kind of research carried out by these authors is 
important can hardly be doubted and the apparent match 
between heuristic or discovery-learning techniques, and the 
(historical) development of “informal quasi-empirical’ mathema- 
tics is obviously significant, and ought to be an argument in 
favour of discovery-based learning of some kind. However, that 
this, i.e. discovery, is the best way for children to learn mathema- 
tics is not universally accepted. Fischbein (1973) writes that “the 
results of research on the learning of heuristic procedures in 
problem solving do not provide any convincing practical con- 
clusion. The results are, in fact, far less spectacular than might 
have been expected from the expounded theory." Worthen (1968), 
on the other hand, claims superiority for discovery methods as far 


as long-term learning is concerned. 


3. TEACHING STYLES 


A. considerable body of discovery research is concerned with 


attempts to evaluate the effects of various teaching styles and 


strategies. The mapping between a form of teaching described 
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variously as inductive, guided discovery, heuristic, open-ended, | 
informal, and the creativity of the pupils as measured by a variety ' 
of indices and tests, some general and some specifically mathemati- 
cal, has been the basis of many of these reports. This research 
sometimes includes the assumption that the essential purpose of 
discovery teaching is the promotion of some form of creative 
production. 

Bell (1972, p. 5) argues that some research which compares 
methods of teaching can be faulted on the grounds of a lack offit 
between the teaching objectives and the objectives being measure 
by the tests. “It appears that many of these results can be Р! 
dicted by looking carefully at the teaching and the tests. 
might be summed up by saying that ‘they learn what you 
them', or, if that seems over-optimistic, *what you don't 
them, they don’t learn’. , 

Researches On the effects of some kind of non-expositorY 
teaching on general creativity as measured by a variety of s 
are, on the whole, in favour of the view that creative thinking * 
enhanced by this form of teaching. (Moore and Cain 1968; Ke 
t al. 1970; Studer 1971; Richards and Bolton 1971; Ke 
1972). Borgen (1970) on the other hand found that the type 0 
school and therefore the kind of teaching had no effect ОП 
creativity level as measured by a Guilford batte ry. The com- 
parability of these researches is difficult to gauge as they differ 
in so many ways. The study by Moore and Cain for example "2 
small-scale, within a classroom, there was no control group» e 
the teaching distinction was that ‘a modern mathematics aed 
was taught. Borgen on the other hand used 483 children; a 


the experimental group who attended a special ‘open’ scho? : 
268 in the control group. 


teac 
teach 


t of 
‚А number of researchers have also looked at the ^ al. 
discovery teaching on a variety of other variables. Rao © atics 


(1970), and Eastment (1971) looked at attitudes to mathe™ his 
and came to opposite conclusions, Eastment arguing pom 
results that "a mathematics laboratory method in which wet 
15 implicit seems appropriate if a positive attitude to тает 
1$ sought as a terminal objective". ссі 
However, it is when the researchers try to measure the € yeal 
of discovery learning on mathematics achievement that the ten 
difficulties arise. Most mathematics achievement tests are WP 
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to measure achievement on the usually implicit objectives of the 
older mathematics curriculum; objectives which emphasised skills 
like speed, accuracy, retention of factual knowledge and computa- 
tional efficiency. These objectives seem to be directly related to 
an expository, teacher-centred form of learning and would not, 
except incidentally, measure achievement on the quite new 
objectives of discovery-oriented classroom organization. It is 
perhaps to the disadvantage of discovery learning in this kind of 
comparison that its objectives are not easy to describe and so to 
measure success or failure in. 

Despite this there is considerable disagreement about the effects 
` of discovery learning on mathematics achievement and a lot of 
this could be put down to weaknesses or limitations in research 
design. Among those who found that discovery learning was 
better were Sobel (1954) and Cummings (1958). Keese (1972) 
used a more complex research design to look at the interaction 
between the two teaching methods and two creativity levels (high 
and low), and the effect of this interaction on achievement in 
mathematics. Models describing teacher behaviours were de- 
veloped for discovery and expository methods of teaching and 
. two groups of 13-15 year olds were taught a unit of material on 

sequences and series for twelve days, using the discovery method 
with one group and the expository method with the other. Prior 
to this, students had been classified as of high or low creativity 
using the Torrance tests, and the four resulting groups had been 
checked for mathematical comparability. After the teaching unit 
the students were given an achievement test. The results indicated 
no interaction of teaching method with creativity level, no 
significant difference in achievement between high and low 
creativity, but indicated that those taught by the discovery 
method had achieved considerably more than the others. The 
implication seemed to be that the method of teaching was the 
more important variable in mathematics achievement and the 
general creativity level was not important. . 

Two researches in England, by Biggs (1967) and by Richards 
and Bolton (1971), indicated that expository teaching produced 
better results on mathematics achievement. Biggs reported on a 
research carried out in 1960, when 87 schools, classified according 

were tested on mechanical arithmetic, 


to their teaching methods, | 
problem arithmetic, and two concept tests. The teaching methods 
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described were (a) using structural material such as Cuisenaire, 
(b) practical, environmental activity methods, (c) traditional. 
The results indicated fairly clearly that method (b) produced tig 
worst results on these tests. Richards and Bolton (1971) adminis- 
tered a large battery of tests of intelligence, mathematical ability, 
divergent thinking and attitudes to school subjects, to a samp. ү 
of 265 eleven year old children. The sample came from three 
schools which the researchers claim were similar in social class 
intelligence and time devoted to mathematics teaching. Тһе 
three schools were deliberately chosen as examples of schoo a 
which discovery teaching of mathematics, traditional teachin& а 
mathematics, and а system Somewhere in between these pos 
were used. The purpose of the research was to examine the efft? 
of teaching strategies on scores of mathematical attainment 2? 
divergent thinking. The results seemed to indicate that discovery 
methods of teaching are significantly less efficient with rega" | 
mathematical attainment than the other two methods. 

Barrish (1970) tested the interesting hypothesis that stu 
with a high rating on divergent thinking would benefit more 
an induction based teaching strategy and the converse: 
research was carefully designed and two teaching strategies 
operationally defined under the headings ‘Inductive—G™ ot 
discovery’ and ‘Deductive-Reception’, The findings do ej - 
support the hypothesis and so the belief that а diagnostic кела 
nique could be developed had to be abandoned. 


dents | 
from 
The 


were } 


4. MATHEMATICS ATTAINMENT AND CREATIVITY ! 


These researchers have all been concerned with measurin d e 
effects of a less formal mathematics classroom on à ind и 
measures, but not specifically on measures of mathemare e 
creativity. It is not very clear what is meant by this phrase. са 
most famous and much-quoted essay by Poincare (1960) e 
least the merit of having been written (early in the century «Іл 
one who was a very great mathematician indeed. He wrote ise 
fact, what is mathematical creation? It does not consist in а р. 
new combinations with mathematical entities already d be 
Anyone could do that, but the combinations so made wou rest- | 
infinite in number and most of them absolutely without int ns 
To create consists precisely in not making useless combin? 
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and in making those which are useful and which are only a small 
minority. Invention is discernment, choice." 

It appears to be at least acceptable that the teaching of 
mathematics ought to be concerned with the promotion of some 
form of creativity, and that this acceptance arises from beliefs 
about the effects of а modern complex society. Hirst (1969) 
writes: “In the past the techniques a student learned would 
generally serve as a foundation for the problems he was likely to 
meet throughout his Ше... (now) education has to equip people 
to cope with a rapid turnover of knowledge, and has to enable 
them to discard as well as to learn. In this context it can be seen 
that what constitutes the subject matter of study is unimportant 
in itself, but that the vital thing is the activity which itstimulates."* 

If we look at the literature on creativity in general there are as 
many definitions as there are researchers. However the distinc- 
tion between convergent and divergent thinking as measured by 
psychological tests has come to beregarded by manyas similar to the 
distinction between intelligence and creativity. Divergent thinking 
is seen as the ability to produce a number of answers to a described 
problem or situation as opposed to convergent thinking where 
there is one right answer only. Butcher (1972) has summarised 
the main objections to this simple dichotomy: “Four assumptions 
have commonly been made, none very satisfactorily supported 
by the available evidence: (a) that high ability on tests of diver- 
gent thinking is evidence of creativeness 1n real life as shown by, 
for example, scientific or artistic achievement; (b) that the various 
measures of divergent thinking inter-correlate sufficiently highly 
to justify the assumption of a general factor of divergent thinking; 
(c) that a general factor of this kind is readily distinguishable 
from the corresponding factor of convergent thinking; (d) that 
the resulting bivariate distribution is bimodal, so that we can 
usefully classify people as *convergers' or ‘divergers’.”” | 

Although the relationship between creativity and divergent 
thinking is not clear, there is evidence that arts students perform 
better on tests of divergent production than science students 
(Hudson 1966; Cropley and Field 1968; Rump 1969). Pambou- 
kian (1972) compared scores on the Torrance battery with both 
objective and subjective measures of achievement in mathematics. 

there are stronger associations between 


His results indicated that t ) | 
categories of creativity and categories of mathematics achieve- 
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ment than between the composite scores on these variables. 
Cicirelli (1965) found a very weak relationship between arithmetic 
achievement and the Torrance Tests. 

Rump and Dunn (1971) varied the instructions given so as to 
test whether the low scoring by scientists was in any way related 
to a possible tendency by scientists to interpret instructions more 
precisely and stringently. The sample was a group of students at 
the University of Adelaide, and both arts and engineering 
students were used. In order to counteract any bias implicit in 
the use of verbal-oriented tests only, both verbal and non-verbal 
tests were used. Results indicated that the more permissive the 
instruction the higher the scores, but that arts students consistently 
scored higher than engineering students. So that, whatever was 
causing this, it did not seem to be related to the type of test used 
or the type of instructions given. 

Results by Hartley and Beasley (1969) which seemed to agree 
at least in part with the earlier work of Hudson (1966), have been 
criticised by Christie (1969) for the claim that arts students arc 
divergers and science students are convergers on the grounds that 
many tests of divergent thinking are also tests of verbalising 
powers and so likely to favour arts students. Pole (1969) and 
Nuttall (1971) started from this premise, among others, and 
constructed new tests in order to cover a wider range of abilities. 
Nuttall’s tests included items purporting to measure divergent 
thinking in mathematics. Their conclusions indicated that tests 
of divergent thinking had less to offer than had been claimed by 
their more vigorous proponents. 


5. MATHEMATICS CREATIVITY AND PERSONALITY 


The relationship between mathematics creativity and person- 
ality or affective variables has attracted a considerable body of 
research. The results however tend to be verbose and vague, due 
to the lack of ingenuity and precision in the measuring instruments 
used, and because of the complex and multifaceted nature of the 
human personality. The research design is usually one of three 
kinds. A study of the biographies and writings of famous mathema- 
ticians of the past, (Hadamard 1945; Carlton 1959): study nn 
highly-rated professional living mathematicians, (Helson 19715 


Helson and Crutchfield 1970 (a) and тоўо (b) ): a study of 


«d 


lo _ 


ANT 


y 


^w. (1964). Carlton made a detaile 
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children diagnosed as mathematically gifted, (Krutetskii 1969; 


Kennedy 1960; Kennedy and Walsh 1965). 
It is hoped that knowledge of this kind will be of assistance in 


promoting educational practices which will increase the proba- 
bility of improving the overall degree of mathematical creativity. 
To this specified end, Blaeuer (1973) investigated a group of 
highly creative mathematics students chosen by teachers and 
creativity tests. The purpose of the research was to find out what 
these students felt and thought was the necessary atmosphere for 
them to be more creative, and to develop a better understanding 

of the creative process and how best to foster mathematical 

creativity. The results indicated that *high creatives' placed great 

importance on intuition, elaboration of ideas, independent study, 

a relaxed and free classroom atmosphere. Their suggestions as to 

how creative mathematics might be fostered included a wide 

variety of courses, group problem solving, less structure in terms 

of grades and courses and more independent study. 

Knowledge of personality factors is also used as a validation 
variable in the creation of creativity measuring instruments. The 


research by Carlton (1959) has been used in this way by Prouse 
d analysis of the non-mathematical 


ng mathematicians. The fourteen 
r contributions to mathematics, to 
d the availability of 


about them were 
about mathematics 


writings of fourteen outstandi 
were chosen on the basis of thei 
education as teachers and administrators, an 
their writings. Their writings and writings 
searched for evidence of their beliefs and ideas 
education with particular reference to mental growth and de- 
velopment, creativity, and symbolism and meaning. Where there 


was evidence of agreement among two or more as to a particular 
ferenced. The section on 


У. point of view this is discussed and ге 
the beliefs of accredited 


— 


г eii 


| 
| 


lar interest as 
st shed light on the whole complex 


hat there is considerable divergence 
and is nurtured. 


creativity is of particu 
creative mathematicians mu 


problem. The results indicate t 
of opinion as to how creative thought develops 
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formal deductive mathematics learning 
ductive learning, and the belief that the 
jsation which encourages this also en- 
-ended mathematical activities, 


The change from 
towards discovery in 
kind of classroom organ 
courages divergent OF open 
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contrasts badly with results which seem to show that peu 
are convergent thinkers. The argument that general tes n 
divergent thinking have an inbuilt arts bias in that they “| 
language-based may have been one of the factors ата 
the appearance of a number of researchers in which special э 

are created by the authors to measure mathematics corr d 
The lack of detailed information on their validity and reliability 
is evident, and consistent and thorough field-testing and follow uP 
studies would be necessary in most cases. -— 

The criteria used in the development of these tests are simila 
to criteria used in other forms of divergent thinking tests. Prouse К 
(1964) used characteristics of the potentially creative юа 
tician as described by Carlton (1959), and his test is unique 15 
that it included three (out of ten) items described as convergent: 
Evans (1965), Jensen (1973 and Spraker (1960) all use criteri 
Such as the ability to respond in creative mathematical situations, 
measured in terms of fluency, flexibility and originality. BishoP 
(1968(a) ) describes items that demand the ability to select ар" 
propriate information, produce more information from that given 
and to produce more than one right answer to a problem. Foste" | 
(1969) was influenced by Burt (1962) and by the distinction . 
between problem solvers and problem finders. In all of these 
researches the mathematics creativity tests are one element in а 
complex study and this must be remembered when they are 
taken out of context for examination. 

The effect of a period of teaching designed to encourage 
creative learning on scores in tests of mathematics creativity an 
mathematics achievement is the subject of four of these studies р 
Бу Buckeye (1968), Baur (1970), Meyer (1970) and Mainville 3 
(1972). All of them indicate significant increases on mathematics’ 
creativity scores, and the research design and hypotheses co? 
sidered can be exemplified in the study by Mainville. уб 

He looked at the effects of subjecting two classes of prospect" 
elementary teachers to contrasting types of teaching exper "R^ A i 
both informal, but one conducted with the continuing E 
deliberate use of ‘activity’ materials for mathematics. The con 
clas was taught exactly the same content, but without ics { 
activity material. Both classes were pre-tested with a mather? five + 
creativity test of the author’s own design consisting а seven 
divergent thinking items. Students were allowed to spen 


a) 


. numerical aptitu 
, latter having slightly higher results. 
the performance difference 


» 
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minutes on each item and the results were scored for both fluenc 
and originality. A parallel test was used as a post-test. An cee 
ment test created by the author and related to the content taught 
was also used. The results were rather indeterminate, the one 
positive outcome being the improved scores on the mathematics 
creativity test, presumably as a result of the informal teaching. 
The correlations between scores on the creativity test and "oie 
on the achievement test were not significant and it is hypothesised 
that they were measuring different aspects of mathematical 
ability. 

A variety of other resea 
(1965); Bishop (1966 and 19 


rches (Prouse (1964, 1967); Evans 
68); Foster (1969); Jensen (1973) ); 
examine the relationships between mathematics creativity—all 
using tests of the author’s own construction—and a number of 
other variables. Prouse found low or moderate correlations 
between his test and teacher ratings, intelligence and grade point 
average. Evans found significant positive correlations between his 
test and intelligence, mathematics achievement, and general 
creativity. Bishop describes attempts to create and test a variety 
of question types so as to widen the sample of such types used by 
teachers. Some of these questions correlated poorly with ordinary 
level grades in mathematics and better with ordinary level grades 
in English. Foster was interested in a survey of all aspects of the 
creative work and thinking of children aged g-11 in primary 
schools. His mathematics creativity tests were part of a larger 
battery and he found moderate correlations between scores on 
these and scores on an arithmetic test. Jensen found little correla- 


tion between his tests of mathematical creativity and tests of 
de or tests of mathematical achievement, the 


Spraker (1960) was interested in 
between those working in groups and those working on their 
own and the measures of performance used were mathematics 
creativity (his own test) arithmetic achievement and intelligence. 
The research indicated that pupils working in groups are seldom 
superior in creativity to those working alone. 
Although many of these researches are 
contradictory OT invalidated in one way ог another by faulty 
theless there would seem to be a widespread 


design elements, never 1 
view that the objectives of a discovery based learning/teaching 


a 


indeterminate or 
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pattern cannot be adequately measured by existing convergent- 
type examination items and that there is a need for the develop- 
ment of items relating to what these researchers term ‘mathema- 
tics creativity’, in order to sample the whole range of behaviours 
and activities of a mathematics classroom. McGannon (1972) 
feels that the highly gifted student in mathematics is chosen or 
identified using scores on intelligence and achievement, despite 
evidence that creativity does not relate closely to either of these 
variables. He quotes a research by Turner (1967), who followed 
the academic career of 103 students who had done very well in 
national mathematical contests and discovered that only 32 of 
these received a degree in mathematics. 


7. CONCLUSION 


The extent to which this research will lead to a worthwhile 
increase in knowledge about creativity in general, and creativity 
in mathematics in particular, is dependent on the extent to which 
researches can increase the flexibility and validity of the instru- 
ments and techniques of measurement: and on the degree of 
match that can be established between the objectives of the 
course and those measuring instruments and techniques. 
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ABSTRACT 

Graphicacy is considered as a basic skill which develops in children 
alongside literacy and numeracy. Maps form an important means of com- 
municating spatial information but pupils experience numerous difficulties 
in reading and interpreting these documents. It is suggested that some of 
these problems may be overcome by the use of a structured programme of 
work involving maps on ever-decreasing scales and carefully selected 
photographs. 

I. INTRODUCTION 


RAPHICACY has been defined as fundamentally “the com- 

munication of spatial information that cannot be conveyed 

adequately by verbal or numerical means" (Balchin, 
1972). Cartography and photography provide two of the main 
ways by which spatial information is communicated in everyday 
life. Whilst the development of numeracy in children is primarily 
the province of mathematics teaching, and literacy that of English 
teaching, responsibility for graphicacy in so far as it concerns the 
use of maps rests largely with the geography teacher. 

So far there appear to have been few investigations of ways in 
which the basic skill of graphicacy might be developed and 
improved as pupils progress through school. This article suggests 
the importance of structure and sequence in designing a pro- 
gramme of map reading and interpretation. It focuses upor the 
use of maps on ever-decreasing scales, from the large scale topo 

hical st all scale atlas maps, and the associated us¢ 
graphical maps to small scale atlas maps, 
of oblique aerial photographs. 


2. PROBLEMS ds 

à T > : ide: 

The map is the distinctive tool of the geographer and it prov! в 

an efficient means of communicating spatial information. | e 2 

however, a highly complex document which uses a complic ^. 
artificial language to convey information about selected asp 
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of the natural and cultural environment. The ability to read and 
interpret a map is regarded as one of the essential outcomes of 
geographical education and sometimes teachers are encouraged 
to use maps with children of all ages and abilities. Maps are 

nevertheless frequently a source of confusion for many pupils and 

the difficulties which children experience in using them should not 

be underestimated. 

The work of Piaget and Inhelder (1956) suggests that the con- 
cept of a map as a conventionalised representation of the real 
world is not acquired by most children until about the age of 
eleven years. The problem which children face in drawing maps 
has been explained by Piaget in terms of the development of 
spatial concepts. When he tested children by giving them a model 
of a village and asking them to draw a map of it, those below the 
age of about seven lacked a system of reference for locating objects. 
The maps they drew showed neither spatial nor one-to-one cor- 
respondence with the model village. Between the ages of seven and 
nine the children began to develop a system of reference, although 
they often still drew buildings in elevation. When the children 
changed their viewpoint, furthermore, the apparent alteration in 
the relative positions of objects caused difficulties in reversing 
left/right and before/behind relationships. By the age of about 
ten the children had acquired a more stable reference system in 
respect of qualitative relationships, although they had still not 
mastered quantitative relationships as evidenced by distances 
between objects. Piaget found that the development of spatial 
concepts was complete in most children by about the age of eleven 
and the map had become a meaningful entity. 

A study of the mapwork of pupils in a secondary modern school 
undertaken by Satterly (1964), however, revealed that the final 
stage of spatial concept development postulated by Piaget was 
not attained by many children of secondary school age. Satterly 
found instances of pupils aged fourteen and fifteen whose map- 
work exhibited errors characteristic of earlier stages of develop- 
ment than that of age eleven suggested by Piaget. Sixty fourth- 
year pupils were given a battery of tests to assess conceptual, per- 

| variables. The results showed that the main 


ceptual and spatia ; 
variable underlying performance in mapwork appeared to be 
perceptual reasoning. The main problems were considered by 


Satterly to be associated with spatial arrangement and proportion- 
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ality. He concluded that in order to improve performance in map- 
work it was necessary to raise the pupils' level of spatial concept. 
He recommended that the pupils should be provided with experi- 
ences in which their attention was focused on the spatial arrange- 
ment of objects within three dimensions and on their own position 
in relation to them, as in drawing and model making. The present 
writer attempted to provide a class of fourth-year pupils in the 
lower ability band of a comprehensive school with this kind of 
experience by means of exercises involving the correlation of 
oblique aerial photographs with large scale maps. 


3. LARGE SCALE MAPS 


The study of a map of an area which is known to children is 
generally regarded as a useful starting point for map reading. 
Pupils are likely to locate and identify features on a map of an 
area with which they are familiar more readily than on a map of 
an area which is unknown to them Accordingly it is recommended 
that every secondary school should possess copies of the Ordnance 
Survey maps of the area around the school on the scales of 1: 1,250 
(50 inches to one mile), 1: 2,500 (25 inches to one mile) and 
1: 10,560 (6 inches to one mile). The comparison of thesc maps 
provides a great deal of information about the limitations imposed 
by scale and the necessity for selectivity in the representation of 
features on maps on the more commonly used smaller scales. 

The reading and interpretation of maps on these larger scales 
is ideally undertaken by field study followed by analysis of an 
oblique aerial photograph. It has to be recognised, however, that 
it is often difficult for the teacher to obtain aerial photographs of 
the school area and few schools possess them. This is partly 
because the well-known national suppliers tend to take photo” 
graphs from too high an altitude to permit the identification О 
any but the most prominent buildings and largest areas of op€” 
space. Photographs also tend to show mainly the more contre. 
areas of towns and cities rather than the suburbs in which ne 
schools are situated. Alternative sources such as newspaper ошо 
and private studios sometimes prove rewarding. Even wind 
suitable photographs have been found, however, the teacher an e 
faces the problems of copyright and expense when class set$ 
required. 
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A low level oblique aerial photograph of the Birmingham 
suburb of Harborne was obtained by the writer from a city studio. 
The 10 inch by 8 inch print selected was ideal for an introductory 
exercise in several respects. The photograph had been taken from 
a point almost directly above the clock tower of the school. The 
area shown on the photograph was almost the same as that 
covered by a single sheet of the 1: 2,500 series, allowing for the 
difference in perspective. Furthermore, the camera was located 
along the lower edge of the map and was pointing northwards, 
thus facilitating the orientation of map and photograph. The 
studio itself agreed to produce multiple copies of the print by 
offset-litho press at moderate cost but retained the negative, so 
that there was no copyright problem. A line drawing of main 
roads and prominent buildings was prepared by placing tracing 
paper over the print and subsequently duplicating it on semi- 
transparent paper. These three resources used in conjunction with 
each other enabled the majority of the pupils in the class to locate 
and identify the roads and buildings which were indicated by 
numbers and letters on the line drawing and named on the map. 
In doing so they went through the mental processes involved in 
transforming the three-dimensional townscape through the inter- 
mediate stage of the oblique aerial photograph to the final stage 
represented by the vertical plan on the map. н 

Progression in difficulty was attempted by using a second 


photograph, taken from a higher altitude, in conjunction with a 
map on the next smallest scale. It was instructive for the pupils 
d to study the loss of detail which 


first to compare the two maps an i м 
resulted from the fact that the entire sheet of the previous (25 inch) 
map was represented as only one of the twenty-five grid squares 


on the new (6 inch) map. The task of orientation was made morc 
difficult not only by the higher altitude but also by the positioning 
of the camera along the upper edge of the map with the lens 
pointing south-eastwards. А further problem which had to be 
tackled by the pupils arose from the different dates of photograph 
and map, the former having been taken in 1972 and the latter 

ing the intervening period extensive building 


ised in 1966. Duri 
ы наш had taken place, including the construction of blocks 
of high-rise flats. The identification of main roads with the aid of 


a line drawing proved too difficult for more than half of the pupils. 
When asked to shade on the line drawing the approximate area 
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covered by a relatively small park, most pupils greatly ие 
gerated its area, in some cases making it almost half the size y: 4 
nearby golf course. Some pupils were unable to locate on = 
photograph small areas of open space, such as allotment garden 
and arecreation ground, even though these were named on the map: 
Difficulties such as these illustrate the complexity of an oper- 
ation which involves the correlation of an oblique aerial photo- 
graph with a large scale map. It is a much more demanding 
exercise for many pupils than is sometimes supposed. The task 
of orientation itself, requiring the matching of details on the 
photograph with those on the map and line drawing, involves not 
only the ability to recognise the features in an unfamiliar form 
but also to comprehend their spatial arrangement. . 
Ап even more complex perceptual field is presented to the child 
by the popular г: 25,000 (23 inches to one mile) and 1: 50,000 
(replacing the one inch to one mile) maps. This field consist 
largely of points (such as posts and pylons), lines (rivers an 
roads) and areas (fields and factories), in addition to superimpose 
lettering of various sizes and styles. In particular the represen” 
tation of the three-dimensional landscape by means of contou” 
patterns presents perplexing perceptual problems for many 
children. They may be able to recognise simplified represe?” 
tations of contour patterns when these are shown to them !? 
discrete form, as in a blackboard drawing. The same pupils ofte? 
experience considerable difficulty, however, in recognising the 
same patterns when they are presented in an embedded form, that 
is, as elements which have to be extracted from the more com 
plex and confusing contour organisation of the typical үер 
graphical map. One of the finest single aids to understanding e 
undoubtedly the study of the map and the associated йиз 
in the field. Teachers regard the recognition of contour ag el 
and the landforms they represent as one of the main pi: p ry 
of geographical fieldwork with pupils following GCE Ordin 


ae 5, 
Level and CSE courses (Boardman, 1974). In spite of this it 66°, 


о 
however, that many pupils attain only a relatively low pen 
achievement by the time they reach the end of the period о inte 
pulsory education. The map reading question, involving om an 
pretation of a 1: 25,000 or 1: 50,000 extract, is usually eu b 
compulsory question on GCE and CSE examination oes the 
comments on such questions in examiners’ reports testify 


Y 


e 


^^ depicting relief by layer colourin 


| the best atlas maps. The $ 


> subsequently been sug 


? rooms yet could usefull 


* low level of map realism. М 
d difficulties and appeared unable 
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difficulties experienced by even the more able pupils in secondary 
schools. 
4. SMALL SCALE MAPS 


The use of maps on ever-decreasing scales will lead naturally 
to the study of the small scale maps found in atlases. Here again 
it is suggested that there is a great need for care in helping the 
pupil to bridge the conceptual gap between the large scale topo- 
graphical map and the small scale atlas map. Ап extremely useful 
means of doing so is by familiarising all pupils with the Ordnance 
Survey 1: 250,000 (quarter inch to one mile) series, which covers 
England, Wales and Scotland in seventeen sheets. The method of 

g in eight tints makes all upland 
ted river patterns stand out as clearly as on 
hapes of towns and villages are shown 


in generalised form rather than by means of the dots character- 


istic of atlases and major lines of communication are sharply pre- 
sented. These maps are rarely seen on the walls of geography 
y accompany the work on the British isles 
which forms part of almost every school geography course. 

A study of children’s perception of atlas maps and the concepts 
„involved in reading and interpreting them has been completed 
by Sandford (1970). He constructed a test to measure the ability 
of children to form realistic concepts of the world with the aid of 


atlas maps. The test consisted of a battery of three interpretative 
test exercises each comprising eight multiple-choice questions 
relating to an atlas map. A stratified cluster sample of 1,600 
children studying geography in the first four years of secondary 
education took the test. Pupils of all ages and abilities displayed a 


t . : 
areas and their associa 


any pupils experienced perceptual 
to comprehend simple concepts 
and use elementary techniques. Errors made by the pupils often 
resulted from their failure to appreciate standards of size and 
length and to realise the limitations of the small scale map. He 
concluded that atlas map reading and interpretation appears to 
present so many difficulties for pupils that a conscious effort is 


required to develop teaching methods designed to improve 


standards. 


A hierarchy of mental processes involved in atlas mapwork has 


gested by Sandford (1972). This illustrates 
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e ways in which graphicacy overlaps with literacy on the one 
Pa а with cp um on the other. The hierarchy begins in $9 
the simple perception of the symbols on the map followed Qs 
apperception of what it is that the symbols really represent. Su E 
sequently comes the use of verbal techniques involving statemen | 
about such matters as position, direction and shape, and numerica 
techniques, including the measurement of length, altitude and size. 
At higher levels of the hierarchy are verbal interpretation, which 
requires reasoned accounts of what can be inferred from the map, 


and numerical interpretation, involving the calculation and expression 
of data in numerical terms. 


The atlas ma 
(Board, 1967). 
the ma 


project?" 
tline of England and Wales are provide i 
One shows (by means of 


,000 inhabitants; the оће 
all motorway routes, In this way the €t p 
, lines and areas—may be p^. 


l } era 
perimposed, but without the distraction. 
unnecessary lettering 
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National Parks and the positions o ithi 

n" together with a PETER к ura er ie ies 
graph. In each case the map permits the location of dn ndi f dat 
park on the national base map and facilitates the identifica 2 
of the settlements on an atlas map. At the same time th kills of 
graphicacy and literacy are reinforced by the ааа ао of E. 


verbal and visual impressions of landscape. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Perceptual ability and the development of spatial concepts are 
crucial to the meaningful study of maps and photographs. The 

C development of graphicacy in children requires skilled teaching 
and a programme which begins with the large scale map of the 


local area and subsequently progresses to other maps on ever- 
decreasing scales. The use of carefully selected photographs is a 
means of improving the pupils’ understanding of the complex 
s behind the map. 

f attention has rightly been given to ways of 
umeracy, since deficiencies in these 
eate learning problems in other areas 


d photographs are widely used for the 


= communication of spatial information in the modern world. The 
geography teacher shares with his colleagues in other disciplines 
the responsibility for ensuring that graphicacy is a skill which all 
pupils develop before they leave school. 
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ABSTRACT 


у : А У 
ECENTLY considerable attention has been given to hov 
Bex react to school, wi i 


he personality theory of George 


Studies relying ies 
"heavy? researcher analysis (Quin. 


to phenomenonologica 
ek to preserve the 
tuation still further (Toro 


de 1975, Harré and 
OSSer 1975). 

Methodologically there are vast differences among these 
Offerings, bu 


Pupils’ subcultures Within 
linquescent is 


ave expressive interests (Mor ji 
Williams 1968, Smithers 1974, Nash 1974). Teachers. do = 
always act as they say they do or will, (Quine 1974, Keddie 197 


n s who 
tm, friendly relations, teachers 
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‘explain’ and are interesting, and disli : а 
boring teachers (Nash E А pep. venal 
1973). Pupils have their own rules, which ido wel 
to know about (Nash 1974, Harré and Rosser 1975, Foster ну 
унат A bs in problems in relating these studies together. 

is | KNO at pre-constructing categories delimits the area 
of investigation and channels responses. The channel such studies 
sail up may be a minor tributary in the pupils’ scheme of things. 
Smithers (1974), for example, (following Morton-Williams), 
infers too much about the meaning pupils attach to his ‘expressive’ 
items, having assumed already of course, that school ‘objectives’ 
generally are of importance to them. School-leavers may well 
value ‘social’ or ‘expressive’ goals more than ‘stayers’, but they 
may not be the school’s social goals. Quine (1974) goes some way 
toward acknowledging this. He found nearly all his sample 
seeing school as a means to an end, thus frustrating the hopes of 
the champions of ROSLA who had emphasised the social 
benefits of the extra year. However, he does say that some 
appeared not to understand the question asking them about how 
school might aid their leisure, maturity and citizenship; while 
that on vocational ends was relatively clear-cut. Quine also 
found most of his pupils saying they liked school, and "this 
acceptance of the school regime was strongcr in the bottom sets 
or streams”. We are given no indication of why they liked school, 
and if this differed at all among the pupils. Much of this shortfall 
comes from a static conception of school and teaching. 


2. AN INTERPRETIVE APPROACH 
ts of importance. I wish to make 


Yet all these works yield resul 
Ip to relate them together in an 


two basic points which might he 
interpretive perspective, more in keeping with their content, 


jllustrating from some of my own research. Firstly, we must take 
into account, as fully as we can, the pupils’ own interpretive 
structures, and the possibility of multiple realities among them. 
Harré and Rosser do this, but only distinguish between teachers 
and pupils. We need also to distinguish among the pupils. 

By focussing on pupils’ interpretive processes, we might get a 
better appreciation of what those ‘objectives’ are, and an idea of 
their relative importance among the various elements of the 
pupils’ school life. Secondly, we need to take into account different 
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aspects of the school process. I found three sets of factors con- 

cerned pupils relating to curriculum, institution and teachers, and 3 
that reactions differed between and within these sets. The 
connection between these factors is illustrated in the diagram 


below. The ‘institution’ does not appear specifically in the model 
—it is pervasive throughout it. 


u^ 


Elements in School Res onses 
= chool Responses 


Teachers 


(Mediation by definition of ability, 
Presentation, 
D 


Л channelling, etc.) 
П] | 
[ 


1 н 1 \ 


Social V Glass 
GROUP PERSPECTIVES 


Non-examinat 


Expressive 1 
Curriculum О 
| Curriculum 
| (Secondary (Prim 
| Adjustments) Adjugtments) 1 
| 
У 
Anti-Curriculum Pro-Curriculum 
feelings 


feelings 
The central Concept here із ‘group perspectives’, which аге 
modes of thought an eloped by a group which faces j 
the same problematic Situation, They are the customary ways d 
members of the group think about such situations and act 10 


p 
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Е Eas a 
previous paper, ааа а cda: (Ee cker, 1961), In а 
developed in the secondary к му ш. а perspectives’ 

е where I did a year's 
observation study (Woods, 1976). Faced with the problem of 
subject choice, pupils employed different interpretive models, 
choosing subjects on the one hand for instrumental reasons (job- 
related, ability, etc.) and on the other for social or expressive 
reasons. Notice, however, that these are their social reasons, (easy 
work, fun, with friends etc.) rather than educators’ (leisure, 
citizenship, maturity, etc.). 

These group perspectives are shown as emerging from the 
social class structure. The two broad groups referred to above 
went their separate ways—either to a largely examination- 
oriented or to a non-examination oriented curriculum. Teachers 
are shown as influencing this routing in the usual ways. The 
examination groups, mostly instrumentally oriented already, are 
processed through a heavily instrumental programme geared to 
examinations. They have made ‘primary adjustments’, which ‘fit 
in’ with the roles and expectations the organization has for them, 
(Goffman, 1961). 

lt is not surprising that they have largely pro-curriculum 
feelings. The non-examination group moved into an expressive 
curriculum, one deliberately geared to *education for citizenship' 
(Social studies, environmental studies, community service, etc.) 
In some ways its social orientation coincided with their own 
social values, that is to say the work was easy, non-demanding, 
sometimes fun and interesting, they had more freedom and they 
were with friends. It therefore aided them in making ‘secondary 
adjustments’, that is to say ways of standing apart from the role 
ribed by the institution and ‘making out’ or ‘getting by’. 


resc. 
Р e ‘school’ becomes more palatable, and this route also can 


Henc d this 
lead to pro-curriculum feeling. Clearly this might not be the 
cause for teacher self-congratulation that Quine implies. Of 


course this route might lead to anti-curriculum feeling. Pupils 
might fail to make secondary adjustments, or those they make 
might be insufficient. The first year caught by the raising of the 
school leaving age in my study school, for example, were pro- 
by all aspects of the school. Their secondary 


foundly dissatisfied a 
adjustments had been designed for a four rather than five year life. 


D 
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3. PUPILS VIEWS 

Curriculum 
is: is an intensive study in my school of two forms, one non- 
examination (4L) and one examination (4A). Both were cur pien: 
lum supportive in accordance with the above model. 4L ү 
pleted a questionnaire, indicating their liking for subjec 
(discounting the teacher as far as possible) on a 5 point scale. 


TABLE 1 4L PUPILS’ LIKING OF SUBJECTS 


Like a Like a Neither like Dislike a Dislike a 
lot little nor dislike little lot 
Totals 8i 75 29 12 17 


This scems to indicate a generally favourable acceptance of the 
formal curriculum. The same was true of 4A. However, investiga- 


tions into the reasons for their largely favourable disposition 


revealed vast differences, 4A’s main reason was utilitarian—i.¢- 
subjects were associated еј 


ither with jobs they wanted, ог more 
generally they would lead to a certain class of job. Indeed in only 
one instance, out of 29 interviewed, did a pupil express a satisfac- 
tion for a subject because she liked it (this was for Music), and 


even then she rated it below Chemistry and Biology, which 
"could be handy for a job in a hos 


pital". These examples give 
the flavour of responses on this topic: 
Я want qualifications when I leave, the more chance of getting a job: A 
good job with good money. It's no good going into the 4L form, they V5 
БО! to stay on as long as us it's no go 


od just mucking around for 2 years 
‘I think Physics is the mos 


t important subject. When I look through Eva 
paper, the adverts for jobs mainly include ‘О’ level in Physics. This is t si 
reason I got out of English Literature. I changed over to Physics. That 5 
pretty good combination 


a 
with Chemistry and Biology, you can get 
pretty good job with Physics,’ 


"m 
I'm not really bothered about Geography because I can’t see how * 
going to help you later on.’ 


a 
4L’s approach to school knowledge, though they profes 
similar degree of contentment, appears to be very different. |, 
that form only one Pupil (out of 5 1) seemed to be vocation re d 
motivated in his appraisal of school subjects. The others em MEC 
by intrinsic interest or sheer physical pleasure. Thus “Сал! 


© 


| 
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populars си subjects might have their good points for 

unofficial reasons, e.g. i iti i 

Чан, , €.g. in the opportunities they provide for a 
“Well . . . (—) is quite interesting. Sometimes you have to chip down 


the walls. Last week me and (—) took two barrels across to empty them. 
and on the way back we were smashing into each other with ет sort 


of mucking about as we come back.’ 


Social and environmental Studies are popular because they 
contain matter that is useful to know: 
‘Well, you want to know about the place where you’re going to live and 


work all your life, don’t you? 
‘You learn a lot in Social Studies . . . not to take drugs . . . blinking mad 


... you kill yourself.’ 
This would appear to reflect the different curriculum para- 


digms contained in the model above. 


(b) The Institution 
High curriculum acceptance, for whatever reasons, must be 


seen against a background of institutional constraint. Hostility 
to the institutional aspects of school was common to both 4L and 
4А. 
There was much evidence of depersonalizing, bureaucratic and 
instrumental pressures: 

outine, I get up in the morning, have 


‘Recently my life's been all ri . 
breakfast, get on the bus, you know. Т don't know how I'm going to 
stop it when I leave school you know." 


School was likened to ‘the army’, ‘prison’ (the most popular), 
‘Colditz’, and ‘Stalag Camp 13’. Its influence is pervasive: 


‘It’s Homework mainly. I don't think you ought to do it. When you get 
home you want to forget school. You want to go out and do something 
instead of being stuck in working. It’s like having continuous school 


almost.’ 
This type of comp 


growing young adult: 
rules. You're not allowed to go here, do this, do 


‘They’ve got too many г 
that . . . like every year its worse. The area gets smaller and smaller .. .' 


Favourable comments about school can also be seen from the 
point of view of institutionalisation. These took two main forms: 


laint is intermingled with those of the 
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EM " ints. 
(1) Institutional provision for relief from the usual constra 


have 
‘I know people who go to other schools and they do envy us that we 
30 much outdoor activities, communi 


games, and choices in what we do,’ 


Bx nu the 
'you get a lot of Games and things like that. I don't mind most of 
subjects but you Bet a bit fed up.’ 


*We have quite a lot of freedom really compared with other schools'. 


(ii) Institutional elastici 


s А n- 
ty in interpretation of rules and co 
straints. 


n 
Cause you meet all your friends and you са 
have a right good old time,’ 


our nerves. The 
you want within reason, (What Һарре 
All depends what teacher I 
(You're not in uniform 
away with it?) Yes, 


p what 
y should allow you to wear wh? 
ns if you don’t come in ppt р 
see. Some don’t mind, but others—W' 


х T et 
DOW, can you come dressed like this and 8 
most of the time.’ 


; power, and how this was manifested in the making 
and interpretation of rules: 


es 
ound to make things suit themselve? 


à change to another’, 
Tt all depends what mood he’s in,’ 


rules, 


(c) The Teachers 


„па 
$) and an anti-institutional one (for sim! 
reasons). The third 


elements of both. Th 


H H Н 2 
: © question is: which aspects of te 
behaviour having rep 


h are 
: 5 à n 
€rcussions for pupils’ affective feeling 


f 
ty service and so on, a half day © 


4 


E 
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considered to be most important, and are these uniform among 
different groups of pupils? 

Discussing with these pupils the qualities they liked and 
disliked in teachers, I simply asked pupils to describe such 
teachers as fully as they could. To give a rough idea of the kind 
and distribution of responses, I categorized them into four types 
and counted as one mention each separate and distin-* “cet they 
attributed to each and every teacher who came into uie reckoning. 
This gave the results summarised in Table 2: 


TABLE 2. Рори’ PERCEPTIONS OF 'TEACHERS 


Number of mentions 
4L (N=31) 4А (N=29) 


Teaching technique 36 53 
31 59 


Teacher disposition 


Teacher control 21 9 
Teacher fairness II 17 


'The differences here are perhaps not startling. We might expect 


4A to be more articulate than 4L, and 4L as a form to єл 
more problems of control. Otherwise, matters of technique an 


disposition are clearly of high general importance. 


Teaching technique 


Liked Disliked 
(i) Helpful, Explains Unhelpful, Ignores 
Boring, Monotonous 


(ii) Provides Variety 


(iii) Allows more freedom Little freedom 


Comment 
(i) *Helpfu 
in this category. 
A teacher who is liked— 
‘will explain if you don’t understand it.’ 
‘come round and help you if you get stuck’. 


à f Я 
‘spends more time with yow. | Е 
«won't have а go at you for asking a question. 


1, —Explains' accounted for 21/36 responses from 4L 
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A teacher who is disliked — > 
‘doesn’t explain things properly | ¢ 
‘can’t make anything clear to you. | | | 
pia no attention to you, and don’t help you if you're 
lagging behind'. 


(ii) Variety. А teacher who is liked— 
‘Gives you interesting jobs’. 
“Gives you a choice of jobs’. 
Frowned upon is— 
“When you all have to do the same job’. 
‘Monotonous, boring stuff’. 
(iii) Freedom (i.e. more democratic, 
A teacher who is liked — 
"Lets you get on witho 
"Leaves you to do thin 
"Lets you walk round 
"Lets you finish work’, 
A teacher who is disliked — 1 
‘doesn’t let you talk’, 
“every so often keeps telling you what to do’. | 
*talks too much, stops you and lectures you’, 


not anarchic). 


ut bothering you’, 
gs’. 
the room’. 


Teacher disposition 
The main sub-categories were: 


(i) Cheerful, 


humorous, comical etc, 
(ii) Friendly, 


kind, understanding etc, i 
Examples: 


(i) Cheerful etc. А {вас 
“Makes 


797 4 
‘Says ‘down to work’, no pleasure, no nothing’. 
‘Is always moaning.’ 


‘Loses his temper, shouts a lot, and bangs you about.’ 
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(ii) Friendly etc. A teacher who is liked is 
ad ‘Willing to listen to you. You can talk to Бег... if there's 


anything wrong she's understanding, she'll help you out.’ 
‘Calm, talks to you.’ 


‘More like one of you.’ 


A teacher who is disliked— 
*Doesn't like us. Gets mad easily. Picks on us for little 
things.’ | 
E. ‘Hits you.’ 
` “You just can’t speak to them as a person as well as a teacher.’ 
` The above examples are taken from my discussions with 4L. 
They seemed to attach equal weight to technique and disposition. 
The table below shows how 4A compares. 


TABLE 3. PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHERS: 4L AND 4A COMPARED 


Major category Sub-category 4L 4A 
Teaching technique 
a Helpful, Explains 21 25 
, Variety 5 13 
~ Freedom 8 4 
Totals: 34 42 
Teacher disposition 
Cheerlul, Humorous 17 17 
Friendly, Kind etc. 14 35 


A Others o 7 


— Totals: 31 59 


The one outstanding difference this comparison reveals is the 
greater emphasis 4A puts on being ‘Friendly, Kind, Understand- 
ing, etc.’, both in comparison with their own other mentions, and 
with those of 4L. | 

This suggests the possibility that the pressure of examination 
work might militate against affective relationships. In other 


words, 4L might be losing out in terms of future prospects, but 
they are having a happier time. : 
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4. CONCLUSION 


Studies of pupils’ perceptions of school must take into account 
their views in ways which reflect the integrity of those views more 
closely than some have done in the past. This will reveal different 
groups, characterised b 
School life through diffe 


pending on their degree 
om ultra-rule conscious- 


(University of Chicago Press). | 
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BOOK NOTICES 


А а don 
Eric J. Barker, Geography and Younger Children (University of Lon 
Press, 1974, Boards £2.90, Unibook £1.45). 


Studying 
discuss th 


t 
А геа 
The chapters on maps iructive and contain а g 
deal of Sound advice on м i 


. ] i activitY 
» ofa geographica] Same, but the merits of this 
are not developed, Questions ` 
integrated da 


ко Ш ш" 
Те numerous worthwhile ideas that will Ч 
P to develop children 


Foi 
’s understanding of geograph m a 
: ‘each younger children the book pro her Í 
useful overview of current methodology. For the practising teac 
does no more than reflect conventional wisdom. 


DMAN 
Davin J. Boar 
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| Denis Lawton, Class, Culture and the Curriculum (Students Library of 
| Education, RKP, 1975, Cloth £3.00, Paperback £1.25). 


CIN defining curriculum аз “а selection from the culture of a society", 
Denis Lawton asks a central question: do we need a variety of curricula 
for a multi-cultural society? This book is his attempt to provide a 
theoretical basis for planning a common culture curriculum for all 
secondary school pupils. He thus analyses the contrasting views of 
Hirst, Bantock and Williams on culture and its relation to education, 
going on to discuss the origins of the term “class”, cultural relativism, 
and the reality of Marxist class consciousness. He makes a convincing 
case for a sufficiently common culture across society, disputing that 
science, the arts, morals etc. are predominantly “bourgeois”, or that 
what the schools are transmitting cognitively is necessarily **middle- 
class". This leads on to a discussion of the sociology of knowledge, and 
a useful outline of phenomenology, with an even more useful critique 
of Young's writing on the stratification and social distribution of 
knowledge. 

j The argument is then that while the knowledge transmitted in 

‘schools should be class-free, not all constructions of reality can be 

‘seen educationally as of equal worth. Thus Lawton considers the 
structure for our selection from the common culture: this is to be 

-~ through the disciplines, or Hirst’s “forms of knowledge". These have 

"limits imposed “Бу the nature of reality"; they use distinctive concepts 
and methodology; and, more doubtfully, they correspond to children's 
“predispositions” in learning. An even more arguable justification put 

~ forward for the use of disciplines is that “identifiable standards are 

» built into the structure” by “the community of scholars": one might 

. ask how far this initiation into the mystique of the charmed circle is 
compatible with the open-ended, individualized education he ad- 

‚ yocates elsewhere. 

("7 Lawton, however, keeps his options open. He suggests five core- 
areas, but includes a sixth interdisciplinary faculty for co-ordinated 
work. He presents a five-stage process for curriculum planning, intro- 
ducing the two criteria of coverage and balance, but gives examples 
from three schools using common culture curricula which are “деуејор- 
ing in different but excellent ways.” It is disappointing, therefore, that 
there is no real discussion of the basis on which schools will differ in 

_ their curriculum planning: if a school in a “multi-deprivation” area 

sis going to take social factors into account, how far does this become 

‘similar to a differential curriculum according to social class? Also, 
although Lawton appears to accept White's notion of a rank-ordering 

- ОГ priorities in curriculum, there are no guide-lines as to exactly what 
is meant by “coverage” and “balance”, or how this will relate to the 
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present examination structure. We return to the schools themselves | 


deciding what is "worthwhile and relevant? within the discipline | 


framework, and there is a sense of anti-climax after the tightly argued 
previous discussion. 


4 á E in 
For students, nonetheless, this book is an excellent investment, 


À dn А ч : f 
that it provides interesting and lucid coverage of a wide range © 


thinkers; it is well-referenced, constantly defines its terms, and has 
laudable chapter summaries, With 


the theme of “social justice", xm 
the emphasis on general Principles, the book’s value lies in its philo- | 


sophical and historical ar. t more than in its practical recom- 
mendations to schools, 


Гумм DAVIES 


R. PETER Davies, Mixed Ability Groupi C Smith, 
9 Grouping (Maurice Temple : 
(97% £3.25) Ed. A. v. KELLY, Case Studies in Mixed Ability Teaching ` 
arper and Row, 1975, Hardback £4.85, Paperback £2.25): [ 
™mprehensive ideal has been with us for some nma 
ow of these two books on mixed ability teaching f 
move towards less socially and academically sd by 


unstreamed schools (his t 


а e), and 
he draws together п an. earlier volume), & 


m his various contributors. qe 
Ss ur secondary, one middle school) an 
seven i iet specialists whose Personal accounts again take up halt 
ability grouping is Бы i го emerge from both books is that oet 
Опе aspect of inki iad 
and style of secondary education ы, У 
ers соя themselves realised that individualising work meant 
continual reappraisal of aims and objectives in curriculum and syllabus, 
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discussion on the function of assessment, and a rethinking of their own 
role in the classroom and as a team. Myths about bright children 


. being held back, or about less able children despairing in the face of 


high-flyers, are convincingly dispelled with reports of better attain- 
ment all round, more constructive attitudes from the children, fewer 
discipline problems, and happier relationships. The expected generali- 
sations and optimism on the lines of “all children are eager to create 
visually" are balanced by an almost painful honesty about perceived 
results. Liddington, for example, in Kelly's book, warns against over- 
idealism, in that he failed ever to notice a very able child go to help 
a less able one unless asked to do so; nor did he see much evidence of 
those finding extreme difficulty with their work “being impelled 
toward success by the sight of those brighter than themselves achieving 
it". But overall the point is brought home that the class teacher aiming 
at the middle of his stream misses out far more on the extremes of ability 
within his group than the ‘mixed ability’ teacher who is able to give 
all children personally suitable work. 


Persuasive and informative though both these books are, the final 
question is whether they take the debate far enough. Kelly's book has 
a wider range in that it includes head teacher and middle school ap- 
proaches, and is happy to have a French teacher state that a mixed 
ability system of language teaching is ‘untenable’ in the third year 
and beyond; the end of Young’s chapter also touches on the possibility 
of mixed age grouping as well as mixed ability. Davies, on the other 
hand, covers practical issues by his chapter “What About The 
Remedials?” and by his discussion on preparation for de-streaming 
and on assessment, which do give scope for a more over-arching 
viewpoint than the inevitably subjective and uneven personal contri- 
butions can afford. But it is problematic in both cases whether the 
resulting teacher-directed workcards, continuous assessment, and even 
increased use of hardware and team teaching are the full answer to 
current questions about pupil involvement, classroom control systems, 
and the status and boundaries of various knowledge areas within the 
curriculum. It is interesting that there is little reference to the work 
of primary schools for whom mixed ability teaching is customary 
rather than innovatory; it is also significant that the selection of 
particular subjects is not justified in either book, and that concentra- 
tion, especially for Davies, is on the “high-status” examinable subjects 
at the expense of those which have been traditionally “all-ability” 
throughout: Music, Craft, P.E., R.E. There is sometimes an impression 
of people looking anxiously over their shoulder at the past and counter- 


` ing possible arguments, rather than looking forward in a radical way 


to an educational future without worksheets. 
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У € 
However, in that the purpose of both books would be to encourag 


ink about } 
and stimulate heads and teachers at the secondary level to thin і 


: ir use in | 
their present organisation, they do ап excellent job. Their u 


entary 
schools and colleges, to gain ideas, or perhaps as cem eM the 
volumes for discussion purposes (although this was of cours 
intention) is to be strongly recommended. 


Lynn Davies 


Joan Тоџсн, Focus on Meaning (Unwin Educational Books, 1974): 
Tus book provides the 


assessing, developing and extend 


: B паре. 
ing the young child's изе of languag 
It is written in a clear, matter- 


+ al jargon 
of-fact style, avoiding theoretical poene 
udies in language development 


mpairs his language development. J gy 
Shows basic curiosity and language potential but the quality o 
mother's response causes him to restrict his language development an 
experience, 
P. 33. para Bs 
Jimmie: “Look—look what Гуе found.” FIL 
Mother; “Just look at your hands— black bright aren't they: 
Jimmie; “Look at this thing—this ladybird—took, it’s right 
Mother: a 


“Go wash your hands now—just look at the colour of 
them.” 
In contrast, Mark and his mother sh 
child, ori lentated mother can extend and allow her child the freedom 
to develop with Stable guide lines, 
P. 35. para, 4: 
Mark: What's this funny thing for?” 
Mother: “Let me look, ©) yes, see, it’s a hook. Can you find 
Mark; "yu ting that will fasten ox, behind the lorry?” 

экн мү dic Well, it might be a breakdown one; 
Couldn't jt?» 
Mother; « 


‘Oh, do you think so? What are breakdown lorries 
like? Do you remember?” 


| 
: ; А ide to 
primary teacher with а practical gui 


ow how ап organised thinking 
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Dr. Tough shows how teachers on first meeting children in their 
classroom can make invalid assumptions about their abilities, as 
revealed through their language. For example, despite a full home 
background report on Jimmie, the teacher assessment of his capabilities 
was wrong. The teacher expectation was that he would be like the 
rest of his family—inattentive, lacking understanding and inarticulate. 
Jimmie exhibited all these attributes, but as Dr. Tough writes (P.48. 
para. 2.): 

“Suppose Jimmie had been a member of Mark's family, then 
the teacher, expecting Jimmie to be like the rest of the family, 
would have perhaps said— I don't understand this, why is 
Jimmie not like the rest of his family? I must try to find out 
what makes him so different so that I can help him.” 

It is the use of language by the teacher that Dr. Tough challenges. 
Jimmie was used to being regulated and controlled and not familiar 
with open-ended situations that required thought and choice. His 
language was not defective, but undeveloped. It is not enough to look 
at the child’s use of language, in itself highly significant, but more 
crucial to look at the attitude, language and effectiveness of the 
teacher. Unless a teacher is aware of how and what she is communica- 
ting she cannot hope to be able to assess and extend the child’s potential 
for language. 

Dr. Tough defines her own categories of children’s language and 
prescribes simple strategies and techniques that a teacher might use 
to overcome difficulties and extend strengths. It is therefore necessary 
for the teacher to understand the stages of acquisition and usage of 
language. 

The suggestions that Dr. Tough makes in this book should help 
provide for a new, positive approach to communication skills in the 
primary school. Her final paragraph sums up the philosophy of her 
book. P. 127, para. 3: 

“The focus on meaning necessitates insight, not only into the child's 
talk and the teacher's talk, but embraces the purposes of all our 
activities in school." 

WzNpv Оемунтвят 


Grorrrey Brown, Derek Н. CnuERRINGTON and Lour Сонм 
Experiments in the Social Sciences (Harper & Row, 1975). > 


Ons of the most difficult tasks for the teacher of the social sciences is 
to find a textbook which will clearly provide an adequate introduction 
to experimental method. Clearly the most efficient introduction is 
through experimentation itself; but although one finds that students 
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doubtgthe book will be used by pundits in both movements to promote 
their over-simplistic resolution of the tension between religion and the 
kind of liberal-democratic concept of education developed by Peters 
and Hirst. However, they won't read this book without some effort. 
John Hull’s style is very pedestrian at times. He gets ‘bogged down’ 
in numerous historical and conceptual details which tend to obscure 
the main thread of his argument. 


According to Hull worship, in the history and literature of school 
assembly, is understood as ‘ап explicit, direct and appropriate response 
to God who has the right to the total loyalty of the believer'. It is 
saying “уез” to God and therefore entails the beliefs that God exists, 
and that he is worth saying ‘yes’ to. Hull then argues that during 
worship these beliefs must be assumed rather than reflected about. If 
they are not then the unconditional surrender to God which is implicit 
in the activity is impaired. Education is not so much concerned with the 
content of beliefs as with how people come to acquire them, i.e. via 
reflection and critical scrutiny of their foundations. Therefore, Hull 
argues, education and worship cannot go on at the same time. However, 
the activity of worship can later become the content of education to 
be reflected upon, and worship can be engaged in intelligently if the 
beliefs it assumes have been so scrutinised. Hull is not naive enough 
to think that worship is incompatible with education. Nor do his 
arguments so far rule worship out as a school activity, unless one is 
silly enough to believe that the only worthwhile activity that can go 
on in schools is that of education. What does rule it out for Hull is the 
fact that we live in a pluralist society where it shouldn't be assumed 
that all pupils аге Christians or even religious. In this context he 
argues that any attempt to inculcate religious commitment through 
school assembly is inconsistent with educational values. 


The validity of Hull’s general argument very much rests on the 
validity of his conceptual analyses. For example, he believes that 
worship by its nature is unreflective and emotional. He says that 
adults must be invited to suspend their disbeliefs in order to worship. 
But Christian worship is not quite as naive as this surely? It doesn't, 
for example, insist that every word of a service must have a maximum 
meaning for the worshippers, or be believed by them. The kind of 
creeds that Anglicans use is an example. Also, a prominent place is 
given in worship to the critical exposition of the Bible (preaching) 
But according to Hull preaching and worship cannot take place а 
the same time. If, as most Christians assume, it can, then it might be 
possible to formulate an intelligible conception of worship as a reflective 
activity (or even worship through reflective activity). Hull believes 
people should worship intelligently by first having reflected on their 
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expression of that sensing through an object medium. This is “the 
intelligence of feeling", and its education is to be effected in the 
creative arts. 

A second important distinction is between two types of self-expres- 
sion, which Dr. Witkin calls ‘‘subject-reactive” and ‘‘subject-reflexive”’. 
The first is joy expressed by flinging up a hat, or anger by kicking 
in a door. Emotion is released, but does not return to enrich the actor. 
In "subject-reflexive" behaviour, however, the subject’s sensate impulse 
is expressed in a medium which serves to recall it; there is reciprocity 
between subject and object. This, at best, leads to art. Dr. Witkin sees 
all arts teachers as poised on a tightrope between the necessary 
facilitation of self-expression in their pupils, and the need to inhibit 
“illegitimate” behaviour. Legitimacy is usually assessed by criteria 
which are vaguely social, and not inherent in artistic achievement and 
purpose. He offers his new criteria as more integral and more relevant, 
though he acknowledges that they will not cover all exigencies. 


After developing his framework, he uses it in studying the theory 
and practice of arts teachers. He reviews their concern from five 
angles: their emphasis on self-expression and individuality, control of 
the medium, the use of realized form, personal development, and 
examination and assessment. Each is considered with reference to 
work in the four subject fields mentioned, and Part Two of the book 
is based on the empirical enquiries of the Schools Council project. 
Inevitably there is some narrowness here—most of the evidence comes 
from only six schools, for instance—but most readers will find that 
they recognize much of what Dr. Witkin describes. 


Part Three takes up the author's chief criticism of arts teachers’ 
practice—that they fail to bring it to bear within the expressive acts of 
their pupils. Its one short chapter is at once cautious and provocative. 
It is not within the unique particularity of any child's encounters with 
his own sensate impulses that the teacher can operate, but within the 
more general features common to all artistic behaviour. These he can 
reach by the way he sets his problems, by the help he gives in the 
establishment of a “holding form", and by providing a route of 
gradual approximations towards a resolution. In the same chapter, 
Dr. Witkin offers a more precise parallelism between his own concep- 
tual framework and that of Piaget, and rapidly suggests a series of 
eight terms to describe the different ways in which sensate experiences 
may be ordered in any of the arts. Much here awaits further work 
whether by arts teachers, by other workers in the theoretical field, en 
as I should very much hope to see, in later works by this aho 
himself. . 


W. D. Емвуз Evans 
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The first three chapters deal with the conservation of matter, weight 
and volume respectively using techniques that are now well known. 
Likewise the stages through which children pass are familiar. The 
authors describe how, in their view, conservation of matter comes 
about by a twofold process, namely the ability to consider changes in 
two dimensions (longer but thinner, the more pieces the smaller they 
are), and to consider, say, a piece of clay as made up of tiny parts 
which merely change their position relative to one another when the 
shape of the clay is transformed. Unfortunately egocentric notions of 
weight prevent its conservation at the same time as that of matter; 
while in respect of volume, conservation cannot be achieved until 
matter can be thought of as atomic or granular in structure with each 
tiny bit of matter occupying the same amount of space. 

Further evidence was needed in respect of concepts such as atomism 
and density, thought to underpin conservation. This led the authors 
to explore atomism using the now well-known experiment of dissolving 
sugar in water, the results being reported in Chapters 4, 5 and 6. 
Further, in the following three chapters experiments are described 
which deal with the growth of the concepts of density and compression- 
decompression using the now familiar techniques of heating a maize 
sced on a hot plate until it ‘pops’, and of watching a thermometer 
liquid expand. 

‘The last three chapters involve experiments which assess the child’s 
increasing ability to carry out certain logical and mathematical 
operations on weight and volume; more specifically operations that 
involve the addition of symmetrical and asymmetrical relations. For 
example, can the child seriate by weight objects whose weights are not 
proportional to their volumes so that the weights cannot be deduced 
from the latter? The upshot is that weight and volume must be con- 
served before such formal compositions can be executed. 

This volume must be looked upon as one of a number of books which 
recorded the work of Piaget and his colleagues in the 1930s and which 
were published in French in the 1940s. The authors’ interpretation of 
their findings is generally detailed and often complex. Nevertheless, 
readers will find much of great interest in this book and a careful study 
of it will be rewarding. However, while the experiments are as valuable 
as ever, readers should be aware that the interpretation given by the 
authors to their findings has to be revised at times in the light of all 
the research that has taken place subsequently, and which this work 
when in French, provoked. The translator has given us a clear and 
readable text. 


К. LOVELL 
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| Whatever the experiments used to study the rcactions of the child to 
Ds chance, the authors affirm the existence of three periods which 
p correspond closely to those found in the development of both logical- 
arithmetic, and combinatorial, operations. | 

As far as Genevan books go this one is fairly easy to read, while the 
experiments used are as ingenious as ever. The book should be on the 
shelves of all College and Department of Education libraries. It should 
be studied by all who are going to introduce probability to school 
pupils and, of course, by all who are going to conduct further research 
in this field. Such readers should also consult more recent work in this 
area in order to sce to what extent the Genevan findings have been 
confirmed. The teacher knows only too well that some 12-year-olds 
a can tackle empirical probability using small numbers without much 
difficulty but fail miserably with estimated probability; this book 
helps to explain why. 


K. LovELL 


| B. Simon, The Politics of Educational Reform, 1920-40, (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1974, £6.00). 


Г. 4, Brian Simon's contribution to the study of the history of education is 
| already impressive. He has written cogently on its significance, and 
|| ; the first two volumes of his Studies in the History of Education stand as 


major works in their own right. The first, now reissued under the 


more polemical title of The two nations and the educational structure did 
in 1960, to wrench this field of 


much, at the time of its appearance 
study from the antiquarian tradition into which it had subsided under 


the influence of post-war authors writing for a largely student market. 

In this third volume, The Politics of Educational Reform, Professor 
Simon again ploughs a lonely furrow, since this is the first attempt at 
an ‘overview’ of English educational administration in its political 
context during the inter-war years. It is typically scholarly. The thirty 
year rule has allowed copious use of important files at the Public 
Record Office, and although little use is made of private collections 
of political correspondence, the author draws widely from official 
publications and existing secondary works. 

The outcome is an extremely detailed account of the development 
of educational policy during the inter-war years. Concentrating upon 
the role of central government, Professor Simon emphasises the extent 
to which a ‘Board of Education policy’ restricted English education 
His thesis is, in essence, that a succession of Permanent Secretaries 
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*Perhaps he should have been more ready to blame himself for 
failure to discern . . . to what use recommendations which evaded 
the main point at issue were likely to be put . . . He was a good 
deal less adept in recognising the function of the state machine.’ 

But this remains a powerful and fascinating study which no-one 
concerned with the origins of our present educational discontents can 
afford to ignore. 


Roy Lowe 


E. J. T. BRENNAN (Ed.), Education for National Efficiency: the contribution 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Athlone Press, 1975, £5-00). 


Reprints are becoming the staple dict of historians of education, if we 
are to judge by Roy Kirk’s recent article in Archives and the Historian of 
Education, which drew attention to a host of little-known recent 
additions to the list of available titles. This latest offering, by Mr. 
Brennan, is significant for two reasons. It brings together some of the 
most important essays of two seminal figures in English education; 
and it is prefaced by a thoughtful and scholarly introduction which 
summarises the major significance of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
While it is perhaps a little presumptuous to dignify their work as 
amounting to ‘A functional theory of education’, Mr. Brennan rightly 
emphasises the extent to which their ideas were founded in pragmatism 
and in their own personal involvement. 

The collection gives a fair impression of the eclectic range of the 
Webb’s interests, including a critique of the failure of Liberal policy, 
and their well-known piece on ‘The Education Muddle and the Way 
Out’ which is almost prophetic in its recommendations on the future 
administration of English education. There is a survey of education 
in the metropolis, a piece on the structure of secondary education 
which emphasises the extent to which even the Webbs were intellectual 
heirs of the Taunton commissioners, an essay reflecting their pre- 
occupation with the development of a teaching university for London, 
and an advocacy of a more rigorous approach to the problem of 
commercial education. The book is carefully annotated and indexed, 
although rather arbitrary typesetting makes it difficult to distinguish 
texts from their introductions in places. This should prove a valuable 
work of reference for any student wishing to gain an insight into the 
preoccupations and attitudes of educationalists at the turn of the 
century. 


Roy Lowe 
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ANDREW WILKINSON, Language and Education (Oxford University Press, 

1975, 1.25). 

Pnorzsson Wilkinson's new book operates at a rather higher level of 
abstraction than his earlier Foundations of Language and is therefore 
suited mainly to more advanced students. Part 1, on Communication, 
deals with, among other things, language-functions, language-thought 
relationship, language and learning, and language acquisition and 
development. To cover so much in 140 pages is ambitious. Onc 
reader at least would sacrifice the interesting but brief chapters on 
animal language and pidgin in return for fuller treatment of main- 
stream issues. Nevertheless, the whole section is eminently readable, 
and its frequent references to other works compensate for its brevity. 
Part 2 offers 90 pages of supplementary *Further Work’. The material 
presented for comment ranges widely from samples of everyday 
language to learned passages about language by such formidable 
linguists as Jacobson, Vygotsky, Chomsky and Whorf. In between 
come extracts from Sapir and Labov, as well as a welcome reprint of 
the “What’s the Use?” article by James Britton. 

Short books on large topics inevitably over-simplify. Indeed, a 
degree of simplification can be justified as а challenge to the reader. 
A defence needs to be made, for example, of the author's illustration 
(p. 38) of the arbitrariness of word-meanings by suggesting that a 
semantic interchange of ‘hippopotamus’ and ‘headmaster’ would be 
acceptable ‘as long as we all agree to it’. This is true enough in principle, 
but in practice, though the meaning-shift of ‘hippo’ would have few 
repercussions, the reverse shift of ‘headmaster’ would play havoc with 
all those other words with ‘head’ or ‘master’ components. ‘Head 
teachers’ would presumably survive alongside ‘assistant hippos’. 

More seriously, the denial (p. 41) of the OSV order in English (in 
service of the valid argument that SVO, SOV and VSO are the 
dominant orders in many languages) excludes variations like ‘Dogs he 
loved; people he hated’, as well as the common Direct Speech pattern 
of * *Foul!? the crowd roared’. There are also quite a few infelicities 
and errors. For example, “Languages are redundant’ (p. 48) is a 
misleadingly compressed observation (even in a summary); Dell 
Hymes loses a letter and Lenne(n)berg gains one; ‘jointure’ looks like 
a mistake for ‘juncture’, *branchcephalic for ‘brachycephalic’, 
‘autotistic’ for ‘autistic’. Moreover, even if one accepts ‘computor’ 
it is hard to take ‘debators’. These and other slips will doùbtless be 
corrected in the reprints that will deservedly come. Meanwhile. 
teachers and lecturers struggling to translate into action the admirable 
but formidable recommendations of the Bullock Report will welcome 
this modestly priced but compendious little volume. 


W. H. MITTINS 
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tion that can be confidently expressed on the basis of well-founded 
research’. Since the work of only one researcher is presented to the 
reader it would have been helpful if grounds were given for making 
this generalisation. Studies of values and social influences, like the 
work of Allport and Bronfenbrenner, for example, could be considered 
as indicating the relevance of the environment in forming attitudes 
and social expectations that are basic considerations in a programme 
of moral education. In the final pages some practical aspects are 
considered. It is suggested that there is a case for periods on a time 
table being concerned explicitly with moral education and that, while 
all teachers are involved to varying extents, there should be specialist 
teachers who are trained to teach in this area. The suggestion that 
specialist teachers are required does not seem to rest on very firm 
ground since, as Hirst says in introducing his final chapter, there are 
“severe limitations of our knowledge as to how best to do the job’. 
Although only а small part of the book is devoted to an examination 
of proposals that would help in formulating a programme for moral 
education, the reader will be greatly helped in evaluating a number 
of central issues and in examining aims. He could then, if he wished, 
follow up the practical proposals referred to in a number of sources 
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Design and Analysis in 
Educational Research 
by 


G. E. R. BURROUGHS 
Educational Monograph No. 8. Published by Educational Review. Price 
£2.50. 


In this 2nd edition, published in October 1975, the bibliography has 
been updated. Section 2 has been extended to include more dis- 
cussion of the logic of the scientific process. А new section, Section 
33, has bcen inserted on multiple regression, not only from the view- 
point of prediction but also as an alternative to the analysis of 
variance in certain situations. 


Education and Sex Roles 
Edited by 


ROLAND MEIGHAN and JIM DOHERTY 


This special edition of Educational Review, published in June 1975, 
is concerned with how various aspects of the formal education system 
influence the learning of sex roles. It includes papers by Eileen Byrne 
on discrimination in the allocation of school resources, R. Dale on 
co-education, Lynn Davies and Roland Meighan on secondary 
schooling and sex roles, Mary Hoffman on discrimination in sex 
education, Glenys Lobban on sex-typing in reading schemes, Diane 
McGuinness on fundamental sensory differences between the sexes, 
Margherita Rendel on sex discrimination in higher education, and 
J. P. Ward on girls’ attitudes to knowledge. Price 75p. 


The above are obtainable from Educational Review, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Birmingham, P.O. Box 363, Birmingham B15 
2TT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LANGUAGE 


topic of language prior to the publication of The Bullock 

Report “А Language For Life" in 1975. Most of these earlier 
articles are still extremely relevant to today's problems of 
language and learning—so recent is the systematic study of the 
role of language in education. However, since publication of 
Bullock, language has become an acceptable, almost taken-for- 
granted field of educational study. It is also in danger of being 
regarded as the latest kcy to unlock a majority of our educational 
problems. More dangerous still is any focus upon language itself 
instead of upon the relationships between language and learning, 
thinking and other aspects of communication. | 

This issue is concerned with two kinds of developments in 
language and teaching. Four articles discuss developments of 
work already reported or studies in progress. Their concern is 
with important aspects such as functions of language, affective 
uses of language, new dimensions of classroom interaction and 
techniques of assessment. Two other articles report from Schools 
Council projects on development work done by teachers. This 
too is an important arca, for even the laudable recommendations 
in the Bullock Report lie dead unless through discussion and 
reformulation they can first be restated in terms of a particular 
School's needs and problems. 

The recent debate about language has weakened preoccu- 
pations with the amount of vocabulary a child possesses, with 
his ability to write increasingly more complex sentences and 
with the raging need to develop an all-purpose style of “correct” 
English in all children. Concepts of appropriateness of usc and 
varieties of language have focussed attention on the ways in which 
a child can use the language he possesses for a variety of needs and 
purposes. Thus there has been considerable discussion of functions 
of language. (See, for example, Functions of Language, Edu- 
cational Review, 26 No. 3). Teachers are naturally concerned to 
facilitate the development of particular uses of language and to 
widen the effective range possessed by the child. To these ends an 


Е special issues of this journal have been devoted to the 
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understanding of functions of language is crucial. Unfortunately 
explorations in the functions of language may have confused those 
people who expected to find agreement and categorical state- 


$ that take place in 
verbal aspects and the verbal 
тез. All of these aspects and 
interpreted by participants in 
145 Suggested that the listener must 
© meanings of the intonationa] пз he 
Д ^ : à a al pattern 
ser David Brazil builds on this Work and that of Sinclair in 
зя ong the role that intonation plays in discourse. The study 
о S i i : i 

what xe нае" intonation is both fascinating 
: 120% Таг is intonation ‘in tune’ with other com- 
municative features? How is it used t 


» M., Schools Council Working Paper 
ucational 1975) stresses that we do not 
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know much about the way we order subjective experience nor 
about how we can help individuals to build a coherent world of 


rately children can record their emotions, Based on a small 
sample and work in a rclatively uncharted area, Yarlott's find- 
ings are naturally tentative; nonetheless the article raises import- 
ant issues and implications for teachers who regard the verbal 
communication of emotion as an important learning experience, 

Insights into language can be gained from curriculum develop- 
ment as well as from research. Two articles report on curriculum 
development through present Schools Council projects and both 
of these discuss the relationship between research and curriculum 
development. The Bullock Report has recommended the organ- 
isation of a language policy across the curriculum, but to put 
such a policy into operation requires a close look at the dynamics 
of change in schools. Nancy Martin reports from a development 
project concerned with helping teachers to initiate change and to 
translate into workable policies the insights gained from previous 
research into the ways pupils’ abilities in writing develop. Her 
concern with language across the curriculum leads her to con- 
sider more specifically how far Specialist subjects encourage the 
development of different kinds of writing. Of equal concern is the 
relationship between research and teaching, since the develop- 
ment practice is not mercly application, she argues, but the 
reformulation of ideas and information. 

Of all the factors that cloud an understanding of language 
learning, those associated with nationalism. have traditionally 
provided more opaqueness. It is hardly surprising that results 
have varied from country to country. For example, the D.E.S. 
survey (1965) showed that т U.S.S.R, learning in a second 
language ‘improves the ability of children to think’ whereas the 
claim for Luxembourg was that bilingual education ‘impedes 
the rational function of the child's mind’. Even within the same 
geographical area research studies have varied. Jones (1966) 
refers to early research in Wales which showed that bilingual 


. children were inferior in verbal intelligence tests, possessed а 


smaller vocabulary and were тоге inclined to ‘mental con- 
fusion’ than monoglot children, becoming increasingly dis- 
advantaged educationally. He then refers to later Studies which 
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revealed different results and concluded that Брона ie 
not necessarily a source of educational disadvantage. M ith un 
contradictory background it is important, as Derrick erii 
Teports, that the ‘English in Wales’ project is set in йу: 
language context of the Principality. His article considers t 
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SPEECH ACTS: THOUGHT ACTS 


by Jim УМвит 
Centre for Urban Educational Studies 


ABSTRACT 

Methods of analysing language function will differ according to the 
interests and purposes of the analyst. In spite of the lack of consensus m 
this area and the fluidity of some of the concepls involved, allention М 
language function is very rewarding in education, A functional schema for 
education should help to analyse acts of language reception as well as 
language production, and should be applicable to both speech acts and 
thought acts. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


T а recent seminar (Oxford Preschool Research Group: 
Language and Learning Seminar, 1975) David Crystal 


angers of uncontrolled functionalism 
Е пег linguistic perspectives in the language 
and learning debate This paper will Suggest some reasons why 
ription of language function is often an 
ne-the-less Very rewarding and rich m 
teaching, 
2. THREE MODELS ОЕ LANGUAGE FUNCTION 

The models of language func 
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The organisation of options in the grammar of natural languages 
seems to rest very clearly on a functional basis . . ." 
(1973 pp 65, 66). 

Halliday's purpose therefore in exploring language function 
has been to provide a more adequate description of grammar 
(grammar and lexis), and to relate language structure to social 
structure. His work has also been concerned with how children 
develop ап awareness of what language is for. He proposed 
initially that before reaching school age a child will have intern- 
alised 7 basic functions of language: instrumental, regulatory, 
interactional, personal, heuristic and informative. More recently 
he has found empirical reasons for linking the instrumental and 
regulatory functions together in a single ‘doing’ function, the 
pragmalic. Similarly he has described a ‘learning’ or mathetic 
function which is a blend of the personal and heuristic. He argues 
that these two functions of the child’s language, the pragmatic 
and the mathetic, develop into major functional components of 
the adult grammatical system. These components he calls macro- 
functions. (Halliday 1975). 

Joan Tough, on the other hand, has developed her description 
of language functions to enable her to analyse educational differ- 
ences in the conversational repertoire of young children. In con- 
trast with Halliday she is concerned to set up categories which 
are not defined grammatically but (partly) in terms of the child’s 
learning. “But we have different questions in mind. The first is 
concerned with what the child achieves by using language: the 
second is concerned with discovering the range of meanings that 
a child attaches to his experience.” (1974 р. 167). Thus she finds 
Halliday's informative function too broad, wishing to differentiate 
between statements, explanations, predictions and plans, all of 
which would frequently fall within the informative function. She 
proposes two principal functions, the relational (speaker-listener 
axis) and the ideational (speaker-topic axis). These are similar to 
the Halliday macrofunctions mentioned earlier, the interpersonal 
and the ideational. The ideational category is then subdivided 


into 4 functions: 


Self maintaining “Give me my car back" 
Directive "Let's make а car" 
Interpretive “Cars must have petrol to make them go" 


Projective “I’m getting a car when I’m bigger" 
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functional categories. But, when Halliday goes on to describe 
the language system of older children and adults he reserves the 
term ‘function’ for grammatical meaning and ‘use’ for meaning 
in social contexts. This decision, however, to limit the appli- 


ing. You can talk about a speech act functioning as a threat but 
hardly being used as a threat. In this paper therefore the whole 
range of things that we can do with and through language both 
socially and cognitively will be described as ‘functions’, 

А second difficulty of definition springs from the way that 
English talks about language function. Some of the things we do 
with our language can be expressed simply and directly as verbs, 
we can persuade, argue, enquire and hypothesize. A major 
function category like Halliday’s informative or Britton’s conative 
can be elaborated by an extensive list of readily available verbal 
concepts: 

€g. conative: order, beg, urge, persuade, instruct, command, ask, request, 

cajole, suggest, intimidate etc. 

Other major categorics like the relational interpersonal function 
do not have a ready made list of constituent verb-items. If you 
wish to specify the different ways we use language to relate to 
others the concepts are just as likely to be expressed as qualities, 
(egocentric /socialised) or to require paraphrase (self-asserting, 
other-recognising, audience-aware). In other words some of the 
language function territory is familiar and well mapped out by 
our language and culture. Other arcas are not so well defined, and 
require some original cartography. . 

In our curriculum research at C.U.E.S. we have explored with 
teachers various ways of describing and systematising language 
function (Wight 1975) both as a means of analysing children’s 
use of language in different classroom activities, and as a frame 
of reference for discussing teaching objectives. Our policy has 
been to begin by investigating familiar language function con- 
Cepts rather than using a specialised metalanguage. 


4. WHY FUNCTION 


At a conference a little while ago the transcript of a young 
Jamaican girl playing an enquiry game came under discussion, 
The first critical observation made on the text was that in оо lines 
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She had made 15 mistakes. The discussion that followed ay 
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enguage interaction in the class- 
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4 € carried іп a pouch. 
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Jason: Kangaroo, 

Alison : Horses, 

Patrick: Horses can’t jump, 

Chorus: Yes they can, 

Ann: In Australia? 


Tina; They’re donkeys anyway, 
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At this point they all settle for the Kangaroo and start to colour 
it in. The talk continues: 


Tina: Kangaroos have feet like ours, don’t they? (Laughter) 
Tina: Well they do. We can jump, so they must have. 
Patrick: Mine's got a black eyc! 

Arlene: So's mine. And a black позе. 

Alison: His dad must've hit him. 

Patrick: Hurry up Ann. 


Alison: She takes a long time 'cos she's using silly colours. 


Broadly speaking, the first six lines of the discussion involve 
collective problem solving. Once the prescribed task is com- 
pleted, therc follow three short exchanges about Kangaroos feet, 
black eyes and Ann's habit of turning her animals into rainbows, 
Each exchange involves an explanation. 


(1) We can jump, so they must have (feet like ours). 
(2) His dad must’ve hit him. 
(3) 'Cos she’s using silly colours. 


Within the conversation as a whole there is a wide range of 
functions operating—assertion, counter-assertion, proof, dis- 
proof, comment, joke, comparison, identification, generalisation, 
instruction and (mild) criticism. Even in these terms several of the 
utterances are clearly multifunctional. Ann’s “In Australia?” is 
a question/challenge and an explanation or disproof. Tina's 
“Kangaroos have feet like ours, don't they?" isa generalisation 
(-Frequest for agreement) and a comparison. These multi- 
functional speech acts may present problems to researchers seek- 
ing to classify them. For the teacher-observer they area valuable 
reminder of how many things even young children can do with 
their language. 


(ii) Objectives . "A 

The analysis of classroom language interaction is not for the | 
teacher an end in itself. It should, hopefully, contribute to the | 
process of understanding the teacher's role and suggest new or | 
modified strategies. First, it can highlight language uses that | 
Should be more promoted in the classroom. Also by examining | 
the conditions under which more successful or cognitively power- | 
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Because of our capacity as humans to engage in dialogue not 
only with others but also with ourselves the function terms and 
categories set up to describe communicative acts can very often, 
perhaps always, be applied to parallel mental activities, Equally 
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‘bending the dictionary too much to describe such acts of per- 


be a more acceptable description! 

Because of our capacity as humans to engage in dialogue not 
only with others but also with ourselves the function terms and 
categories set up to describe communicative acts can very often, 
perhaps always, be applied to parallel mental activities. Equally 
there is a wide range of cognitive processes and operations that 
often find direct expression in linguistic form. So, although it is 
often possible to describe specific acts and operations as either 
communicative or cognitive, the same distinction cannot be 
imposed on the language function concepts themselves. 

Since the relationship between language and thought is а 
central concern in education and the distinction between language 
function and "thought function" is difficult to maintain with 
precision it might be useful to work towards an integrated frame- 
work of psycholinguistic functions which is based not only on the 
analysis of what children are saying but also on evidence, linguis- 
tic and non-linguistic about what and how they are thinking. 


6. COMPREHENSION 


One advantage of this psycholinguistic perspective is that it 
would provide an analytical bridge between language production 
and language reception. Due, in part, to the application of 
aspects of communication theory to educational linguistics, a 
number of writers have recently drawn attention to the fact that 
listening comprehension (Wells 1975) and. reading compre- 
hension (Smith 1971) are far from passive activities. They point 
Out that there are many psycholinguistic functions involved. In 
addition to the different types of decoding process (phonemic, 
graphemic, grammatical, lexical etc.) which he engages in, the 
listener/reader is also actively projecting into the speaker’s or 
Writer's perspective, predicting or hypothesising possible mean- 
ings, eliminating false hypotheses, inferring and deducing, 
questioning and checking, comparing and evaluating, so that the 
information can be interpreted adequately and integrated into 
his own model of reality. It is argued that listeners and readers 
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have to construct meaning just as much as speakers _ es 
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find expression in any of the function categories in the diagram 
except function 2, acting with and through others. 

| Finally, for the purpose of the diagram two of Joan Tough’s 
functions are subdivided. Where her directive function applies to 
joint action it corresponds with category 2a. Where it is simply 
self-directive it has a place in category 4. In the same way the 
self maintaining function has been subdivided. Where it involves 
an attempt to modify or prevent in some way the behaviour of 
others it corresponds with category 2. On the other hand, the 
element which is concerned with the expression of the child’s 
feclings and views belongs in the self-expressing category 4. 


8. CONCLUSION 

The main points in this paper can be summarised as follows: 

(a) The characteristics of different models of language 
function derive from the purposes which the models are 
designed to serve. There is, none the less, quite a lot of 
common ground between Britton, Tough and Halliday. 

(b) Our notions of function are strongly influenced by English 
lexis. This can lead to problems in deciding how far to 
extend the definition of function. 

(c) Language function is important in education because it 
provides a powerful analysis of classroom language inter- 
action and in so doing helps to determine more precisely 
teaching and learning roles in school. 

(d) We need an integrated schema of psycholinguistic func- 
tions which will describe and make connections between 
communicative and cognitive processes. 

(с) The schema should also shed light on what children do 
when they decode and interpret language. 

One form of classroom talk which does unite the communicative 
and the cognitive is the act of thinking aloud. Whether it is a 
teacher drawing a child into his own problem solving strategies 
or a group of children “feeling their way into a meaning so 
interestingly described by Dixon (1974), public thinking is an 
underutilised but very potent activity in both teaching and 
learning. Like the area of language function itself, it may not be 
tidy or easy to control or define, but its value in education is 


considerable. 
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ABSTRACT 


Some salient features of English intonation are identified and related 
to the process of teacher p 


upil interaction in class leaching. 
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the course of an S.S. R.C. research project The English used by 
Teachers and Pupils. The re-examination of some of the data 
collected for that project, and a subsequent investigation into 
discourse structures characteristic of a range of other situations, 
provided the occasion for approaching intonation in a new way. 
Instead of treating it as a modification of the “meaning” of 
sentences, syntactically defined, it became possible to relate it to 
the negotiation of common ground, a process in which, it is 
postulated, the parties to any interaction are engaged. The dis- 
tinction between what a speaker “means” and what, by saying 
something, he “does”, is fundamental to the works cited above, 
and to the general body of discourse theory on which I draw. 
The general analytical framework was, of course, developed 
expressly to handle classroom interaction. It provides essential 
reference-points for the discussion of classroom discourse. State- 
ments about intonation are here made in terms which are thought 
to be applicable to all interaction. The pattern that begins to 
emerge in this area—and it is in no sense а surprising one—shows 
both teachers and pupils making use of resources equally available 
in the language at large, though their use may well be serving 
local tactical ends that are specific to the classroom situation. 


2. THE PHONOLOGICAL CATEGORIES AND 
THEIR FUNCTIONS 


Traditionally, intonation has been taken as referring to rises 
and falls in the speaking voicc. To restrict one's attention to pitch 
is, in fact, to oversimplify, but this degree of simplification is 
permissible for present purposes. When we attribute linguistic 
Significance to intonation, we are recognising that pitch— 
although in strict physical terms continuously variable—is per- 
ceived by the hearer as defining a limited set of recurrent patterns, 
and that these patterns are deployed in regular contrastive 
relationships one with another. When a speaker selects one pattern 
rather than another, he is exploiting some part of the total mean- 
ing-potential of the language. There is a fair measure of agrec- 
ment about the stretch of language which carries these patterns, 
l shall follow Halliday (1967) in referring to it as a tone-group, 
though, as will be seen, use of the term does not imply Halliday’s 
detailed characterisation of it, ч 
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speaker involvement. The relative distribution of all four provides 
interesting support for a long-standing belief in two basic tunes 
in English intonation, one ending in a fall (and in our present 
terms associated with assertion), and the other (associated with 
assumption) ending in a rise. But the tendency to treat tunes as if 
coterminous with sentences has helped to obscure their real 
significance. A speaker is free to assign the status "asserted" or 
"assumed" to any component of the message, provided the total 
situation can justify it. 

Most obviously, one can “assume” anything that has already 
been introduced into the text. So when, having got his pupils to 
find out what happens when they rub their pens on their sleeves, 
à teacher goes on to generalise the notion of "friction" and зееК a 
term for it, he says: 


when you slide on the slide in the school YARD // it’s a 
RUBbing movement || the soles of your feet are rubbing on the ICE // 
NOT// as much as they are when you are rubbing in your 
BOOK // but is RUBbing j} nevertheLESS //... when you 
strike a MATCH // it is a RUBbing movement // and we have a 
МАМЕ for И /! when we wash our FACES // it is a RUBbing 


movement. 


In this extract, in which “assumed” information is printed in 
italics, each new illustration, and the important structural 
markers "not" and “nevertheless” are asserted. The assumed 
portions reinvoke the notions of rubbing and appropriate termin- 
ology which, conversationally speaking, are already in play. But 
there is much in the overlapping worlds of teacher and pupil that 
can casily be taken for granted суеп though it has not been men- 
tioned, recently or at all. A detailed examination of the possible 
sources of assumable information would be out of place here. 
The point of real importance, perhaps, is that teachers, because 
they have more control than most speakers, have greater scope 
for determining what shall be taken for granted. The point does 
not need labouring in relation to the handling of the subject- 
matter of the lesson. Less immediately apparent is the effect of 
the use of the option in such a prefacing item as “Аз I told you 
last week. . 7”. With a fall-rise on “week”, the tonc-group serves 
as an evocation, exploiting an assumed togetherness between 
teacher and class. With a fall, it can sound like a rather abrasive 
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hearer share. In each such universe, we may postulate pairs of 
linguistic tokens—say “ту best friend” and “Sally??—such that 
one can be regarded as transparently implying the other. In 
selecting low key a speaker exploits a relationship of equivalence 
which he takes to exist between two linguistic formulations. So, 
by choosing low key for the second tone-group in 


a hundred degrees GENtigrade, the boiling point of WATer, 


a teacher pre-empts the class’s acceptance of the fact that the two 
expressions amount to one and the same thing. Again, the pre- 
sumption of equivalence may be based upon the immediately 
preceding text—he may have just told them at what temperature 
water boils—or it may have a more remote and—for the pupils— 
obscure origin. Of considerable interest is the teacher’s use of low 
key to paraphrase a pupil’s response. The implied equivalence 
may or may not be apparent to the pupil; nevertheless, tacit 
acceptance is powerfully indicated by another feature of low key: 
it is usually heard as closing the exchange and so, in the case of the 
classroom at least, leaving the speaker, that is the teacher, in 
possession of the right to reinitiate. 

Use of high key makes another kind of presumption about the 
here-and-now state of the common ground, that it contains con- 
trastive—that is mutually exclusive—possibilities to which tacit 
reference can be made. Telling a child it is Wednesday may be a 
proper response to a request for permission to visit the art room 
if there is a shared understanding that the one precludes the other. 
Choice of high key Юг “the boiling point of water" in the above 
example would be predictable if a pupil had just erroneously 
referred to some other phenomenon, say the boiling of mercury or 
the melting of lead. We may gloss such a use of high key as some- 
thing like “Not the (situationally apparent) alternative, but Х”. 
The teacher presumes that the rejected alternative is recoverable 
by the class. It is not necessarily available after the event to a 
non-participant. - : 

The projection of closed-set categorisations upon experience, 
so as to make contrasts available, is a very generally used device. 
The closed set does not have to comprise symmetrical members. 
High key often marks parlicularisation, the pin-pointing of one 
possibility to the exclusion of all others. ^s an example, a teacher 
who is presenting part of the technical vocabulary of his subject 
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Elsewhere, as will be shown, the tension set up by high key con- 
stitutes a constraint upon the hearer to respond. The fact that 
participants usually know which of these two sub-functions is 
operative can only be attributed to their ability to work within a 
predictable pattern of discourse. One small area of the inter- 
relation of discourse structure and intonation choice will be 
examined in the final section of this article. 

Meanwhile, we have characterised high key as contrastive, and 
said that in various ways it sets up expectations of continuance 
within the exchange. Low key is equative and has closing force, 
inhibiting continuance. For completeness we can say that mid- 
key tone-groups generate no particular constraints; further, their 
function can be described as additive: if both “а hundred degrecs" 
and “the boiling point of water" in our сагИсг example аге 
spoken in mid-key, they arc heard as simply two distinct items of 
information, neither of them dependent upon a special cate- 
gorisation of experience. 


4. INTONATION AND TEACHER-EVALUATION 


In the research into the structure of classroom discourse, it 
was found that the teaching exchanges that constitute the bulk of 
the verbal activity are most satisfactorily described as patterns 
of three moves, giving an exchange structure iniliation-response- 
feedback. Threc-part exchanges were also found to be common in 
doctor patient interviews, and there is reason to think that the 
expectation of feedback is inherent in most two-party inter- 
actions where the right of control is vested continuously in one 
of the participants. Typically, the dominant party elicits a reply, 
and then indicates that he has received it before proceeding to 
reinitiate. In the classroom, the main function of the third clement 
is to evaluate a pupil’s contribution, and in view of the import- 
ance of this evaluation, it is useful to examine the ways in which 
it can be effected. In this final section, І want to explore some of 
the options open to the teacher. The account will not exhaust all 
the possibilities. For one thing, I shall consider only cases where 
he selects an asserting (that is a falling) tone. 

The least common kind of question in the classroom is of the 
type “What time is it??? where the teacher is genuinely secking 
information. Feedback to a response like “Ten o'clock" can do 
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do you make the time?" “Теп o'clock" “Yes (so do I)". Clearly 
a relationship in which the matching of viewpoints predominates 
is pcr from—and in the classroom less common than—one 
in which one person's viewpoint is adjud rig "wr , 
reference to ihe other's. Votive а mm nt 
form “Yes, you are right", “Yes, I agree” or “Yes, you have done 
what I wanted you to". Again, classroom convention seems to 
allow the teacher a greater freedom of choice that would usuallv 
be permitted elsewhere. It would not be without interest to know 
how, differentially, teachers use that freedom. 


5. CURRENT WORK 


Discourse intonation is the subject of a three-year research 
programme currently being sponsored by S.S.R.C. It is hoped 
that the outcome will be an account of intonation which will 
show is relevance to the interests of more people than have 
formerly regarded it as part of their concern. Meanwhile, anyone 
interested in a more extended statement of the present state of 
the work will find it in Brazil (1975). 
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subjective verbal reports based on introspection of how a person 
is feeling or of what emotion he is expressing, there has been a 
notable absence of empirical validation of the claim made by 
some educationists that children reveal their deepest emotions in 
their personal writing, and that the discerning teacher can more- 
over recognise and identify such emotions. The lack of agreed 
definition even as to what constitute the basic elements in emotional 
communication was one of the causes, doubtless, which led the 
compilers of the Bullock Report (1975) to criticise the con- 
temporary ‘creative writing? movement, and to note the absence 
of any clear rationale in support of many of the procedures it 
employs. 

As a preliminary therefore to the major re-appraisal of teaching 
methods in English which is surely now imminent, some empirical 
study of how good various children аге at correctly reporting their 
own feelings may be useful. This investigation is a step in this 
direction, being a follow-up to an earlier study (Yarlott, Shepherd, 
and Wilkinson, 1973) concerning children's ability to label and 
differentiate emotions correctly. The empirical findings reported 
below are, it is suggested however, less significant at this stage 
than is the attempt to clarify and establish certain conceptual 
points about emotional expression (Wilson, 1973). 

In our earlier investigation particular emphasis was laid upon 
the primacy of the situational context in determining the charac- 
ter of emotional responses. The argument that we differentiate 
emotional states by verbally labelling them according to our 
observation of the external stimuli eliciting them, rather than by 
inferences concerning their physiological characteristics, gains 
experimental support from Sherman (1927, 1928), from Skinner 
(1957), and from Schachter and Singer (1962). Conversely, it 
appears that a prime cause of the failure of Davitz's (1969) 
attempt to compile a dictionary of emotional terms was that the 
check-list of items by means of which he attempted to guide sub- 
jects towards definitions of the different emotions contained too 
many vague physiological items, while insufficient emphasis was 
placed upon the kinds of object or situation likely to elicit different 
emotions. In the present article this line of argument is developed 
further, the aim being to demonstrate that, in children's writing 
particularly, emotion is communicated more effectively when it is 
expressed through words signifying a person's attitude towards 
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ened, amused, made angry or sad] by any part of it?’ and so on. 
Twenty-one men and women PGCE students, all honours gradu- 
ates in English, acted as judges, being divided into two panels of 
14 and 7. A subject was adjudged to have communicated his 
feelings successfully if a majority of judges on both panels (84- 
and 4-- = 124 out of 21) was able to infer his emotional stance 
correctly on the basis of what he had written. Each judge was 
also asked to pick out any verbal items in each script which con- 
stituted ‘evidence’ in support of his judgment, and the scripts 
were scored according to the number of such items they con- 
tained that met the requisite 12—- criterion. 


3. THE SAMPLE 


The investigation was limited to a mixed ability class of primary 
school children whose average age was 11 years 2 months. To 
enable fairer comparisons between the sexes to be made the work 
of two very backward boys was excluded. The sample finally 
used contained 22 boys (11 working class and 11 middle class) 
and 19 girls (3 working class and 16 middle class). As measured 
by their IQ ratings, Ьу {һе Raven Standard Progressive Matrices 
(1971) and by the English Picture Vocabulary Test (No. 2), the 
sample had a mean ability somewhat above average, with the 
girls generally being intellectually superior to the boys. The 
average reading age (134 for the girls and 12:5 for the boys) was 
also high. Since the investigation was concerned with the chil- 
dren’s emotional responses, the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides 
(No. 2: The Child in School) were also employed—these indi- 
cating that there was no subject in the sample who appeared to be 
maladjusted or emotionally disturbed to any significant degree. 


4. RESULTS 


Aroused emotions and inner sensations 
Each of the stimuli used in the investigation clearly had some 


emotional effect upon the majority of the subjects. For example, 
roughly half of them (19) said they were frightened by the Drama 
Workshop tape-recording, and а similar number (21) said they 
were upset by The Weasel film. But often their emotional responses 
were mixed ones, there being 13 and 6 subjects respectively who, 
although disturbed by these experiences, nevertheless claimed 
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the task is even more difficult for immature children who, in any 
case, are prone to use Words ing 


“terminately (Oakeshott, 1959): 
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In response to the Drama W'orshop tape-recording, for instance, 
pupils frequently used ambiguous expressions like ‘I felt like I 
never had before’, ‘It made me move about’, ‘I felt as if a spooky 
spaceman had popped me’, ‘I felt a bit like I was having a dream’, 
and ‘An oo feeling came to me and my eyes almost shut’. In such 
cases it was difficult to determine whether it was a positive or a 
negative emotion that was being implied. What complicates the 
matter even further is that some children will report, as though 
they were pleasant, physical symptoms which most adults would 
regard as decidedly unpleasant. Thus, a child cheerfully writes, 
‘I thought І was going to be sick’, another reports, ‘my ear-drums 
pained’, while a third confides that her hands felt ‘as if they were 
breaking away from my wrists’, and yet all three youngsters dis- 
closed (in their subsequent questionnaire replies) that they had 
positively enjoyed these experiences. 

Significantly, it was in those descriptions where, in addition to 
the purely physical symptoms, some specifically labelled emotions 
were mentioned that the judges found it easiest to determine 
correctly the writer’s response. The presence of even one con- 
ventionally labelled emotion generally made all the difference. 
But if a child broke the ‘rules’ and used a familiar label uncon- 
ventionally then the judges’ guesses invariably went astray. There 
was one script in particular where a boy’s incorrect use of two 
such labels resulted in all 21 judges completely mistaking his true 
feelings. He wrote: 

I felt my hands shrinking, I had it in my mind that my hands where 
shrink. As it became larger and larger i felt myself floating away and 
never coming back, I still could feel myself fading away. I was releived 
when he said your hands are becoming large again and I could feel my 


hand emerging from my trance. I felt myself in my normal size. it felt 
like rising from nowhere. It was a feeling of joy as i came back to my 


normal size. 
Not surprisingly, every judge interpreted what this subject said 
about feeling ‘relieved’ and experiencing ‘joy’ on returning to 
normal size as evidence that he had found the experience a dis- 
agreeable one. The boy’s questionnaire reply however, and oral 
interrogation afterwards, revealed quite the opposite. 


Entering into another person's feelings 
Trying to analyse children's descriptions of their physical 
sensations is a hazardous undertaking therefore. A different 
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approach is to investigate whether a child's skill in describing 
Someone else's emotions provides any clue to his own feelings. 
The Ken Russell film Amelia and the Angel and the film Simon 
were used especially for this purpose, subjects being asked in cach 
case to say what they thought the central character’s emotions 
Were as various events occurred during the film. The results are 
interesting. The Majority of subjects showed a considerable 
Capacity for imagining the fictitious charact 
describing these vividly and thereby 
‘evidence’ points. Points scored for 
Amelia’s emotions, for instance 
4°8 for the boys, 
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sclves felt towards Simon and the other characters in the film, and 
inevitably, this led them into making evaluative judgments which 
revcaled (or sometimes betrayed) their own emotional attitudes. 
There was no difficulty this time therefore, even in scripts written 
in the first person, in distinguishing between when a subject was 
merely imagining the character’s emotions, and when he was 
expressing his own feclings—as in the following piece, written 
by one of the ablest girls in the class. This script was awarded 22 
points, there being additional items in it which only just failed 
to score on the 12+ criterion. Points awarded for the description 
of Simon's imagined feelings have, for convenience sake, been 
indicated here by ticks, while items evidencing the writer's own 
standpoint have been indicated by ‘A’s’. 


(V) as I trundled up the hill behind the others. 
They quickly hid. but I had trouble in climbing a tree. I felt embarrassed 
(V). And when ] was kicked, angry (V) and hurt (V). So I flung myself 
down where I felt stupid and bothered (V) when he came and threw 
dead leaves at me. I was soon found, and I felt that the rules of the game 
were very unfair ( V). I felt I must get revenge (У). So I set out crossly (У), 
and felt nervous (V) as I hunted around. I felt I was being followed. 
1 turned furiously (V) and looked harshly around. Help! I felt very 
sorry for myself (V) and very silly (V). I chased 3 girls, but my stupid 
fat legs would not carry me. 

1 stared hard at that rude little girl. I felt snubbed (V) as I tried to 
stand оп my head. I was ready to cry (У). I felt that all the world was 
against me (V). I ran to the others, but I felt that they snubbed me too 
as they ran away from me. Then they ran home leaving me to feel sad 


and sorry ( V). unhappy and forlorn (V). 


I felt very left-bchind 


My fecling towards Simon and the others. By Me. 
І didn’t care for Simon all that much (A). Let alone the others. I felt 
that they were being silly (A), and Simon, a baby (A). All together, I 
thought the lot of them were not much (A). As for the girl with the 
toddler, that was too unkind for words (A). 


It came as something of a shock to one or two of the judges to find 
that an cleven-year-old can simulate emotion so plausibly, and 
yet despise the person with whose feclings she is empathizing. 
Nevertheless, the evidence of this writer’s dislike for Simon (con- 
subsequently in her questionnaire reply) was unmistake- 
able. It was, in short, the words which expressed her attitude 
towards Simon, and not her powers of empathy, which provided 
the best clues for identifying her emotional stance, 


firmed 
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Emotional attitudes 
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is an example of a boy’s script marked by this method, the 6 points 
it scored being indicated by the symbols in brackets. (Again, there 
were additional items which failed to score on the 12 -+ criterion.) 
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further films, Neighbours and The Red Stain, each of which deals 
symbolically with an important moral issue. Again, the results 
were encouraging, the judges being able to identify successfully the 
emotional standpoint of all but four and three subjects respecti- 
vely. TABLE 1 illustrates the relative success of the three 
different methods employed to determine a subject's emotional 


responsc. 


Sex and social class differences 

Before doing the free writing experiments the subjects were 
given the vocabulary of emotion tests devised originally for the 
1973 investigation—tests of their ability to use correctly the word- 
labels conventionally employed for differentiating emotions. 
"est А tested their active vocabulary, апа Test B their passive 
or latent vocabulary. In both tests, as in the free writing tests 
which now followed, the results again revealed the same broad 
pattern of sex and social class differences as had been established 
in the carlier investigation. Once more, girls performed signifi- 
cantly better than boys, as did middle class than working class 
children (see TABLE 2). 

А ‘better’ performance in this context meant simply that girls, 
and middle class subjects generally, achieved on average a greater 
number of scored items per script, this being essentially a quanti- 
tative comparison. What is also required, of course, is a qualitative 
analvsis of the kinds of clues different children provided, and of 
the range, precision and subtlety of the persuasive devices they 
employed. Further studies are in hand for this purposc. 

A middle class girl is on the whole more likely to communicate 
her feclings effectively than is a working class boy, but there are 
important exceptions to this rule. On the evidence of the present 
study, it is the morc sophisticated language user whose sincerity 
there is sometimes most reason to doubt. There was, for example, 
a piece written in response to the Drama Workshop programme by 
one of the most fluent girls in the class (age 11:2; reading age 
14-2), concerning which several judges, working independently, 
werc highly sceptical. The girl wrote: 

My knuckles swelled emensley dragging the spell deeper and deeper into 
Ў Му flesh expanded so much that I grew tense and 


and down my back endeavouring it into my spine 
nus, My skin tightened slightly. 
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UD words effectively, but there was no exploration either of his 
own feelings nor of anyone else's, and he seemed impervious to 
à whole spectrum of more sympathetic feelings to which other 
children were susceptible. 

5. CONCLUSION 

The inquiry suggests a method by which it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between children who are obviously rather good at com- 
municating their emotions in writing, and those who arc not, 
although, clearly, it is based upon too small a sample to allow 
far-reaching conclusions to be drawn yet about how effectively 
children, in general, communicate their emotions. 

In concluding that it is the words that convey attitudes that 
provide the most significant clues to verbalised emotions, this 
study is not, in fact, breaking any spectacularly new ground. 
These ‘Boo’ and ‘Hurrah’ words, as they would be termed in the 
emotive theory of ethics (Urmson, 1968), are the kinds of words 
which, as Susan Isaacs’ (1933) and M. M. Lewis’s (1963) 
researches showed, children start to use from a very carly age 
indeed in order to register approval or disapproval. Commencing 
in mere expressive cries or grunts, they evolve gradually into 
simple epithets like ‘nasty’ and ‘nice’, and eventually into mature 
evaluative judgments requiring sophisticated syntactical and 
rhetorical structures to convey their subtlety. These elements 
constitute the language of emotive persuasion, or, as one might 
prefer to call it, the language of sympathy. We should in future, 
І suggest, give more attention to developing the language of 
persuasion, which would entail concentrating rather more than 
has recently been the fashion upon intentionality and situational 
factors in language—the neglect of which has been the gr 
defect, surely, of the creative writing movement, 
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APPENDIX 
Stimulus materials used in the experiments 
Tape-recording 
DRAMA WORKSHOP programme, 25 September 


exercise 4: Children concentrate. London: 
Autumn, 1967. 


1967. Solo 
BBC Radio for Schools. 
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Films 


AMELIA AND THE ANGEL (1958) B. and W. 25 mins, 
Dialogue [deleted]. Written, photographed and directed by Ken 
Russell. London: Contemporary Films, Ltd. 


NEIGHBOURS (1952) Colour. 9 mins. No dialogue or com- 
mentary. A Canadian film parable in pixilation technique. by 


Norman McLaren, National Film Board of Canada. London: 
Concord Film Council, Ltd. 


ў Г 1 iz $ d]. Written 
SIMON (1 7) B. and W. 19 mins. Dialogue [deleted]. : 

and фы by Peter Zadek with the children of Burgess Hill 
School, London. London: Contemporary Films, Ltd. 


THE RED STAIN (1962) Colour. 14 mins. No dialogue or com- 
mentary, Cz 


ech animated cartoon. London: Contemporary Films, 
Ltd. 
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THE WEASEL (1960) colour. 12 mins. Brief commentary by 


Michael Aspel [deleted], Produced by Zora Films (Jugoslavia). 
London: Rank Film Library, 
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ABSTRACT 


; " Е vund 
This paper gives some account of the outcomes of the Schools р E 
project Writing across the Curriculum 11—16, but is primarily 


cerned with theoretical problems of the relationships between leaching, 
research and development in language. One of the most far-reaching 
changes envisaged by the Bullock Committee is to be Sound in its ant 
mendation that all teachers should take responsibility for the languag? 

nts not only in their specialist areas but, in (йй 
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too, but it is also the potentially explosive matter of teachers 
drawing out their own and other teachers’ purposes—and prac- 
tices—and examining them together. When this happens among 
equals (or near-equals even in the school hierarchies) and volun- 
tarily, for an exploratory and not an immediately didactic pur- 
pose, the potential for change is of a different order from that 
initiated by any outsiders. I quote in illustration the case of a 
Physics teacher whose lesson was taped and transcribed by one 
of the Project Officers. The teacher subsequently offered а trans- 
script of this lesson as discussion material for a number of the 
staff to discuss with reference to their attempts to formulate a 
language policy for the school. Since you cannot be seriously con- 
cerned about language without being concerned with learning, 
what is really happening is a review of learning. So, it is the 
dynamics of this development Project that seem to me of particu- 
lar interest; and which may have greater general significance 
than one can as yet perceive from inside, My hypothesis is that 


the tension between contradictory elements is the dynamic of 
change. 


2. THE PROJE 


Г AND ITS AIMS 


In 1971 the Schools Gouncil funded the Writing Across the 
Curriculum Project 11-16 to: 


(i) disseminate the theory and the findings of the five year 
research into the development of writing abilities 


(ii) to assist teachers to explore in their work the possibilities 
arising from a more informed understanding of the role of 
writing (and talking) in school learning 

(iii) to help teachers to develop 1 


anguage policies across the 
curriculum in their schools 


—in short, there were things teachers of all subjects ought to 
know about language in schools, and there were things they could 
do about it if they knew. So our aim was twofold, to disseminate 
certain information, and to persuade teachers to innovate in the 
light of the usefulness of this information to them. We were not, 
therefore, so much concerned with the direct application of 
research, but with the new hypotheses that teachers would make 


in terms of their own subjects and particular educational stances 
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is also on the processes that take place during the project. ...” 
(Halsey 1972, p. 177.) And we drew on James Britton's explo- 
ration of the relationships between teaching, research and devel- 
opment in a paper with that title (Britton, 1970). He writes: 
"Putting it crudely, it is the continual reformulation of what we 
know in the light of what we perceive that matters: and the 
hardening of what we know into a formula that we apply ready- 
made instead of reformulating—that is the danger. Thus, our 
most powerful ideas are relatively general, relatively unformu- 
lated starting points from which we constantly reformulate. 

Research findings are things we can know which could have a 
hearing on what we do when we teach. And ‘development’ should 
be the name we give to the process of bringing this kind of know- 
ing into relationship with this kind of doing. But how does it work? 

The conclusion reached by a research team working in con- 
trolled situations cannot be directly apprehended and applied by 
teachers working in conditions where every variable is actively 
varying. ... 

For development is a two-way process: the practitioner does 
not merely apply; he must reformulate from the general starting 
points supplied by the research and arrive at new ends—new not 
only to him, but new in the sense that they are not a part of the 
research findings, being a discovery of a different order.” 

Thus we saw the relationship between research and teaching 
as the re-hypothesising of research findings by teachers in the 
light of the meanings built up from their past experiences; and 
the assessment of the outcomes would also rest with them when 
Set against their educational aims and purposes in teaching their 
various subjects. Furthermore, as Halsey predicted the directions 
and attitudes of the Project team have been influenced by the 
various operations and stages of our work and, of course, by the 
people we have worked with. | 


4. SPECIAL PROBLEMS ОЕ THIS PROJECT 


The Project has two particular problems, (1) it is concerned 
with language across the curriculum in secondary schools, and the 
general pattern of the organisation of secondary schools ww 
against it: the social structure and autonomous st 
from this subject specialist type of organis 


orks 
atus arising 
ation makes even talking 
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together about language by teachers of different subjects $ id 
lem. They could do this but it seems they seldom do. Apart fron 
pressures of time there are implicit assumptions that 
will be able to manage his own afl | 
language proper to his subject. (2) This problem is compoundec 
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“classification and framing” of subject knowledge in schools might 
defeat the enterprise. Ш 

But it's an Ш wind etc. ... We had observed that innovations 
in schools which are the result of a new theoretical position tend 
to be taken up as if they were just an alternative method, and the 
theoretical implications which could have more far-reaching 
results get lost. This is the force of Britton’s point about our most 
powerful ideas being relatively general, relatively unformulated 
starting points from which we constantly reformulate. It is these 
powerful general ideas which tend to get lost when Project teams 
have the remit of ‘surveying good practice" and disseminating 
it, i.c. when they are in a position to advise teachers what to do 
in their classrooms. We could not do this: we had to begin by 
asking teachers what they did, and this created a fundamentally 
different situation. We asked them, for instance, what use they 
made of talk, and how they saw its function in learning; what 
they set writing for and whether they saw it as having any role in 
helping children to think etc. etc. In short, by being forced to 
start by asking questions (real questions not loaded ones) we and 
the teachers soon found ourselves asking ‘why?’, i.e. what are 
the educational purposes of doing whatever you do in history, 
for instance, and what is the part that language plays in this? 
We have thus been enabled by circumstances—as well as design— 
to focus our work on teachers’ views of learning in the first place 
and secondly, on language in relation to it. 

Of course methodology came into it. Teachers were interested 
in the outcomes from other teachers? lessons, but the discussions 
never rested there. They always came back to the question, 
“What do you do? and Why?” 

There was, however, another facet to our work. Part of our 
brief has been to try to persuade teachers to develop language 
policies for their schools, that is, a consciously formulated policy 
for language development and reading worked out in discussion 
between different members of staff—across the curriculum. The 
implications of this seem very great, and the precedents nil. 
Government Reports are generally addressed to organising bodies 
and individuals; each is expected to operate as best he can in his 
particular sphere. Of course discussions have gonc on as the result 
of the Newsome, the Plowden, the Crowther Reports, but class- 
room action taken has been by individuals. If Recommendation 4 
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of the Bullock Report means anything 
revision and reformulation by grou 
зоппе! changes and educational 

happens in some schools and not at 
the recommendation that a policy for 
and organised and across the curriculum. 
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(c) In schools. In the last year we have shifted our focus of 
attention in courses and mectings to include planning sessions 
for teachers’ follow-up action in their own schools—or in meetings 
with neighbouring schools. This has involved discussion of the 
practical problems of who to approach, the attitudes of head and 
senior staff, possibilities of meetings between members of different 
departments, what issues need to be discussed, what outcomes 
could be expected? This whole area has proved by far the most 
difficult. It seems to represent totally new procedures for many 


teachers, and the simplest step has needed a great deal of dis- 
cussion. 


6. WHAT IS NOW EMERGING 


We observed that the examples of children’s written and spoken 
language which reflects individual thinking came from single 
students or the pupils of small groups of teachers who were 
interested in our research and made use of it. They have not 
generally represented. the work of a whole class—or even the 
majority in a class—let alone a whole school. We have therefore 
begun to suspect that the changes we have found are 'exceptions? 
or ‘isolated cases’. We think these children were probably already 
'committed? to learning and therefore responded very positively 
to enlarged opportunities. We think the majority of children 
remain generally uncommitted. 

If this is right it means that special programmes for this or that 
will have little effect. We need to start further back and work on 
the problem of getting more pupils involved in their work and, 
this means taking more account of their intentions. Most teachers 
are concerned about what they generally call ‘motivation’, but 
itis usually seen in short term contexts— how to get them interested 
in this or that piece of work, i.e. persuading them to accept the 
tcacher's intention. We suggest that as long as our gaze is almost 
exclusively on language—as is the Bullock Committee s—the 
teachers? intentions and the children's intentions will seldom 
coincide. "For the intentions which pupils have that can lead them 
mo language acts are not intentions about language but about 
content —that is, about something: thing, idea, memory, feeling 
fantasy, image, book, that they want to tell someone about or 
find out from someone about. So to arrive at some useful ideas on 
how to get the intentions happening it would be necessary to give 
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1 z ^S (Medway, 
some thought to the world of ‘what is e. oa к. ү иу 
1975, p. 67.) Language in action cannot dar on is 
itis used for and with what intent, and whose ие ae — 

This hypothesis suggests that every ріссе of mal e оні 
circumstances that gave rise to it represents a véase ah 
experience, relationships and expectations linked de ә md m 
of other such networks. In what follows we have atten I roni 
identify what seem to us to be emerging as the Mete sri 
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divert? Medway and Goodson attempt to analyse the phases in 
children's involvement in classroom writing and the different 
levels of teacher intervention in a seminal article published by 


this Project (Medway and Goodson, 1975) but work in this area 
is thin on the ground. 


(d) The role of everyday language in learning. 'The things we choose 
to put into words, and the words which come to hand to express 
these meanings reflect our unique interpretations of experience. 
We need to begin by accepting—and encouraging children's own 
language whatever it may be. Particularly in the written language 
this view collides with notions of ‘standard English’. This is usually 
debated out of the context of varying classroom activities involving 


language, and has little to do with the central position of language 
as an intellectual tool. 


(с) Conditions for moving into good transactional writing. The written 
language in its transactional form dominates the secondary school 
curriculum (Britton et al, 1975). Because of its importance as a 
vehicle of ideas, and because of its difficulty, 
aims of the Project has been to try to track down good trans- 
actional writing by pupils and use these written utterances as 
points of departure for analysis of the situations from which they 
camc--to identify the enabling or disabling features of these 
situations, and what part language played in the whole complex 
(Martin et al, 1976). We have come up with two conditions which 
were always present in our сазе studies of successful transactional 
writing, though the inter-relatedness of all the features we have 


attempted to identify suggest that these conditions themselves 
depend on others. 


one of the major 


(i) The inter-play of first hand and secondary experience. In 
first-hand experience we would include the student's reflections 
on the operations or information he has been working with. In 
short, whilea learner he needs to be at the centre of his ownlearning 

(ii) There should be Opportunities for | 
good and varied ‘models’ of trans 
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back to a consideration of creative thinking and creativity. With 

: iti с: ice ы ас 

comparable group of Humanities teachers the central issue was 
a а 4. 
co-operative learning. We see these 


as closely related, and also 
elated negatively to the constraints on intention and choice 
M 


which arise from general secondary school procedures. We nin 
think it entirely accidental that these two particular issues aros 
so persistently. This is what the hypotheses and findings of the 
Writing research point towards, though it only became apparent 
as the ideas were realised in the work coming from cl ] 
If intention is the motivating force for thinking as well as action, 
then creativity, in a very general sense would seem to be related 
to intention. If we could then accept some kind of balance between 
the teachers’ intentions (programmes, syllabuses, ete.) and those 
of the pupils, we should have something like co-operative learn- 
ing/teaching. 

We think these i 
children to com 


assrooms. 


lotions might be important in getting more 
Mit themselves to learning. We also think that 
for such commitment to happen on а wider scale than our 
observed ‘isolated cases’, whole environments for learning may 
need to be changed. For this to happen we think there would 
have to be enough teachers in a school who shared a view about 
learning and language to Create a different set of possibilities in 
the school. We know two secondary schools and one middle school 
Where this is beginning to happen. 
To return, in conclusion, to our third aim, assistance to teachers 
in formulating agreed language Policies across the curriculum, 
€ refer to three documents which indicate the kind of steps that 


are being taken, and also the vast educational Scope of the 
enterprise, 


(i) From a Middle S¢ 


Е та М hool in County Durham, А "Statement 
of Intent" which had been produced from m 
between the headmaster and ‘ 


any discussions 


‘teaching staff who were to be the 
nucleus of a larger and changi; 


| 18 staf of the new Middle School". 
A rider was added that if any teacher having joined the staff was 
unable to accept the underlying educational philosophy of the | 

Statement » they should di: is with the headmaster so that 
an “acceptable Solution to the di 


p Sie he dilemma?» could be found. Accom- 
Panying this Statement of Entene Was a document headed “The 
Language Policy of a School? 


”. This document went with a video 
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tape of a mixed ability class aged 12—13 filmed throughout three 
: days and covering all the activities that this class engaged in, all 
lessons, including drama, P.E., craft, Library, taking Assembly, 
having school dinner, etc. The Language Policy document is 
meant to be seen as part of the school objectives and contains 
11 aims. The first sentence reads: “we hope that the video tape- 
recording will illustrate as many of the following points as 
possible". Clearly such a way of producing a language policy 
involved all the staff, disposed of the notorious gap between state- 
ments of objectives and actual practice, opened all the practices 
to public discussion, and located the language policy firmly in 
the more general aims of the school. 


(ii) We report here the second stage in an attempt by a group 
of teachers in a London comprehensive school to get a language 
policy going. It is headed “Language across the curriculum at 
Thomas Calton School", 2nd report February 1976" The first 
sentence reads: "since the first report in May last year (1975) 
our efforts have been directed towards producing a questionnaire 


Y for the school’s various subject departments. . . 2° We have only 
space to quote some of them in part. 


‘Yo what extent can your department help in the teach- 
ing of reading? 
Can your department make more use of work in small 


groups? 


Can your department make more use of talk as part of 
i the learning process? 


5 -What attitude does your department have to non- 
standard English in speech and writing? 
D 


—How much does the work of vour dep 


| = s artment encourage 
| teachers to talk to individual pupils? 


Are we asking for too narrow a range of writing from 


our pupils. ? 
What sorts of assignments should we set to produce the 
ff most effective learning situations? 
= 
7... this is an enormous undertaking and the truth is that when 
we make statements about language we often expose 
à 


É f E: the heart of 
. our educational philosophy. . . 
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" Te 
х А е staff... wer 
an attempt to communicate with the rest of the staf tier 
devised by those who attended the two meetings. . . ss aud mil 
also be remembered that each school situation is uniquc, 
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ac armful 
may be relevant in our school may be actually ha 
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: Р ; ; teache 
(ii) Our final document comes from an anon) pe bone in 
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doing something about a language policy in his school: 


ү joining 
“School situation: small (500) rural grammar school, ір mall 
with local Secondary modern school (at present ha 


tue Тга- 
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away, 400 children) to form one-site compr ehensi 


Possible Follow-up : 


1. Report back to Head, 
mission to make following 


Begin arrangement of meeting ( 
Schools) for Science ог M 
his attitudes, 


3. Talk to own department (English) and describe vn а 
Ask for follow-up Suggestions since they have all been 
the school longer than I have. 


4- Approach those members of other departme 
I have already had ‘education’ 
English (ought I to say 'L 


emphasising Bullock, Ask pe! 
Moves: | 

with two neighbouring 
aths teacher (outsider) to describe 


s Һот 
nts with w И 
‚ vie 
talk. Ask how they V 
anguage'?) in school, 


А Е , iticising 
5. Get them to complete duestionnaire—possibly criticis 9 
work of English department. 
6. Coll 


3 € 4 "T nd 
ate these remarks and invite Contributors to meet à 
discuss their Views," 


It is noticeable that these 
to begin by askin 
tions led them j 
are various, so 


Project team, in 
leagues, and that the que à 
oses. Educational риф б 
also vary, not only fron 
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à two-way process: the practitioner does not merely apply: he 
must reformulate from the general starting points supplied by the 


research and arrive at new ends . . . the value of each discovery is 


limited to the successful solution of this particular problem at this 
particular time; but the power of the teacher to make that 


journey and make it again—there above all lies the value of the 
whole enterprise.” 
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ENGLISH IN WALES 
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ABSTRACT 


After a brief consideration of the language situation m H PS = 
article explains the need Jor the Schools Council ‘English in И ales n T he 
(1973-7) and describes the work of the project to date. The special P л 
lems of Welsh first language pupils are a major concern of the project = ^ 
but they are being studied in the wider context of English language leac г + 
and learning in the varied range of linguistic backgrounds found in : 
schools of Wales. Although the main emphasis is on curriculum develop 
ment, limited surveys were conducted to provide a basis for the preparation 
and trial of classroom materials covering the age range [rom 8 10 13: - 


А : b A т 
handbook for teachers 15 also being compiled. The work is Jirmly based | 
the classroom, some 250 leachers throughout Wales being involved in @ 

aspects. 


1. BACKGROUND 

LMOST anything one Says 
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knowledge of the 
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about the language situation 1" 
adicted, because there is very little firm 
precise position, The Census figures tor 
ed a continuation of the trend for the 
number of Welsh speakers to diminish, though the Welsh ofice 
noted that the decline during that ten year Period was stecp®' 
than in previous years. The figures are based on self-assessment 
however, and may be unreliable in detail or in certain aspect 
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uccess with young?! 
Steady improvement 
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А as а first language at both 
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onc language in isolation, and interest in the teaching and learning 
of English in Wales necessitates an appreciation of the total 
language situation in the Principality, as far as this may be gained. 

For research and curriculum. development опе important 
factor is the geographic spread of Welsh speakers. The 1971 
Census gave an overall 20:8 per cent Welsh speakers, but this 
covered a range in the counties as they were then from 2:1 per 
cent to 75:1 per cent. Of more relevance in schools is the pro- 
portion of Welsh first language pupils, and here lack of infor- 
mation and problems of determination allow only a vague total 
picture. In 1967 the Gittins Report (Gittins, 1967) estimated the 
percentage of Welsh first language pupils as 16; this is still the 
most reliable figure we have, although more recent estimates are 
somewhat lower. These pupils are mainly in schools in the western 
half of Wales, in what are the predominantly Welsh-speaking 
arcas, but very rarely, if ever, are they in pure language situations 
nowadays; ic., the percentage of Welsh first language pupils 
varies from 95 to o. Although in some larger schools classes may 
be divided according to pupils’ mother tongue, this is not possible 
in small primary schools, so that most classes are of mixed linguis- 
tic background, with all the language learning and teaching com- 
plications that that involves. It is important to realise, too, that 
while it is a matter of choice in the vast majority of cases whether 
or not the English first language pupil learns Welsh, the Welsh 
first language pupil needs to achieve a mastery of English com- 
parable to that of the native speaker, for in modern Wales mon- 
oglot Welsh speakers are cither very young or very old. The 
increasing amount of English heard and used in the general life 
of the community, even in what used to be isolated areas, is a 
supportive factor, though at the same time it presents a threat to 
Welsh. A deeper understanding of what is involved may be gained 
by reading, for example, Towards Bilingualism (Dodson et al, 1968) 
and Bilingualism in Welsh Education (Jones, 1966). TOM 

Although it is possible and necessary to concentr 
educational considerations in such a langu 
social, religious and politic 


ate on the 
т age situation, the 
al factors, which are not the immediate 
concern, must always be borne in mind. The logical is not always 
acceptable, for very good reasons. To balance this there is the 
advantage of examining language learning and teaching at their 
most complicated, involving first | 


and second language approaches 
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and the complex community factors referred to. The pep simi 
and the solutions achieved, partial though they be, are о ce 
wider application than the immediate field in which eo 
been gained; of prime importance to the teacher is the dev 
ment of sophistication in language work. 


2. THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL PROJECT 


In educational circles їп Wales there has been a gus 
appreciation of the need to look at the total language надае 
in Spite of a natural tendency to champion one language or ^ 
other. Strong feelings are roused, rival claims are made and ойе! 
attention to one language is secn as a threat to the other. In some 
quarters there is a belief that Englis 


all pupils in the schools of Wales, whether 


Welsh or English first language, methods and materials best 


suited to their needs, 


There were two Specific contributions to the process which 
resulted in the establishment of the Schools Council Research 
and Development Project on ‘The 
English in Wales, 8-13. The first of these was the Gittins Report 

hich included three Particularly relevant chap- 


Ty School’ and ‘English = 
ast, Chapter 13, emphasised e 
pment in the field of English fo 
» while Chapter 12 drew attention i 
Suage development and its cont! 


: : XL Jue 

; : 8%, while emphasising the va ^ 

of the experience gained by Working closely es ns teachers 
: - We found that as the pupils became 

okies attitude towards Welsh tended to become less favourable 
and attitude towards English more favourable. Throughout the 
sample (ages 10+, 12+ and 14--) attitude towards English was 
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two-dimensional; at onc level it was Базс on an objective 
ment of the value of English, and here it was almost universally 
favourable, while at another level it was influenced by attitude 
towards Welsh and here a defensive attitude vis-a-vis We 
result in an unfavourable attitude towards Е 
the first language, whether Welsh or English, was significant in 
relation to attainment in the primary school at 10 +. but was much 
less significant at 12+ and not significant at 14+; in contrast, 
attitude towards Welsh as a second language was highly significant 
at ro+ and 12+, though lesss so at 14+. The importance of a 
clear-cut language policy in a bilingual school also emerged. 

Thus there were many considerations involved in setting up 
the ‘English in Wales? Project, which started work on ist Sept- 
ember, 1973 and is now due to finish on 31st August, 1977, having 
been extended by one year. The main aim of the Attitudes Project 
had been research, and development work was restricted to group 
discussion of teaching methods, resulting in discussion papers 
circulated to Teachers Centres in Wales. This time the emphasis 
is clearly on curriculum development, research being limited in 
ways described later. The Project is concentrating on the teaching 
and learning of English between the ages of eight and thirteen in 
the predominantly Welsh-speaking areas. Although a minority con- 
sider that first language approaches in English 
throughout the years of schooling, 
language methods should be used in the early Stages, giving way 
to first language work at some point of development, for most 
pupils during the years in question. We are giving special attention 
to stages of development, to the transition from second to first 
language approaches and to the move from Welsh to English 
medium teaching, but because of the mixed linguistic situation 
in schools we are considering these aspects, peculiar to the үү 
first language pupil, in the broader setting of English first la 
teaching and learning throughout Wales, The 
for there are almost as many differing situations 

The work is firmly based in the cl 
a network of six School Units 


assess- 


Ish might 
nglish. Attitude to 


are appropriate 
the majority think that second 


elsh 
nguage 
task is daunting, 
as there are schools. 
assroom. We have established 
and nine Teachers Groups in order 
to test materials and ensure t 


a ] 1 he active participation of teachers, 
Each Unit consists of a comprehensive secondary schoo] (in one 


case a grammar and a secondary modern school) and Six of its 
contributing primary schools, in predominantly Welsh-speaking 
) каза E 5 
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areas. Members of the Project team visit these schools о. 
to discuss progress of the trials with the teachers and pace 
should be noted that although the size ranges from 15 (8 infar ss 
7 juniors) to 500 (all juniors), the vast majority of the ey 
schools are small, with two or three teachers. The Groups 3 
scattered widely over Wales, in areas of varying linguistic bac 
ground, they meet twice a term in a convenient centre and pu. 
include on average fivc secondary English specialists and ba 
primary members with а special interest in language. ‘They dis- 
cuss all aspects of the work and are invaluable in relating what 5 
being done for the Welsh first language pupil to the broader 
picture in Wales. Altogether about 250 teachers are currently 
involved in the Project’s work, including its policy decisions. 


3. THE SURVEYS 
The two aspects of researc] 


seen as consecutive but as overlapping. Fundamental research 
is in a sense self-perpetuati 


and there is never enough 


The Surveys were л such a.way as to provide à 
Working basis for (hc lib oF methods and оао 
rather than to give asurement by rigorous, scientific 
study and analysis. They were to be limited to the first year of thc 
Project's life, though in the event this did not prove possible. 
i aterials began during the first year, as 
sit: She Stani a? с Information required was not available 

‚ and is being fed in to modify а! 


Ssessment. The surveys covered: 
chers were а 


Confusion. An attempt 
at the pupil meets, frequently 
and constructions which cause 
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English teaching methods. Another questionnaire was 
devised to seek information about the ways in which 
English is actually taught in schools, including the relative 
importance attached to the various aspects and alternative 
approaches. Problems of construction and interpretation 
were considerable, but the general picture w 
was one of rather more formality, especially in language 
work, than is usually acknowledged. Compare the results 
of the Bullock Survey (Bullock, 1975). It was considered 
necessary to determine present practice so that materials 
prepared and methods suggested would not be immediately 
rejected by teachers or pupils but would suit the range of 
existing practice and yet lead on to fresh approaches. 

3. Pupils’ interests. Teachers were asked to list indoor and 
outdoor interests for each of the age-groups covered, and 
majority interests were used for the thematic approach 
described later. Some results were misleading, however, 
because although ‘farming’ emerged as a major interest for 
the first year secondary school group it later became clear 


that the interest was in the animals rather than the other 
aspects of farming. 


№ 


hich emerged 


4. Popular reading. 
5. Language textbooks in usc. 


The survey results їп general confirmed impressions gained 
piecemeal. Although the Welsh first language pupil is in some 
ways only technically a learner of English as a second language, 
largely because of the supportive use of English in the community, 
he docs need special provision in the early stages. Most pupils 
pass fairly rapidly through these carly stages, but some do not 
and must be catered for in later age-groups, even 


of thirteen. More difficult to assess is the W 
pupil’s progress in English fluency 
registers, for reading tests and obje 
difficulties in these areas. 


above the age 
elsh first language 
and command of idiom and 
ctive tests tend not to reveal 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The original intention was to produce cl 


| | s assroom materials 
which could be incorporated in handbooks 


and source books for 


Ф 
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teachers, though the 
out. In any case, t 
impossible, to draw, 


11. The Story of 


j Emyr and Catrin. 
15 15 а series of readers, n 


ot an initial reading scheme; 
: res of two children in a village 
її rural Wales, Each chapter is followed by comprehension 
Questions, not purely factua] but designed also to develop 
response i of feelings. There are sug 
such areas as environmental 
as well as for language wor 

nd written. The early books 
available, but the M ri before the survey results were 


Studies, music 


Photographs to be ча 
of balanced languag 


| immediate and € 
Parately, Suggestions for teachers аг 


Written 


5 and even Materials are based on life in rur al 
he pupil in the aing place in Wales, The aim 1 
he same 6 hes mili т, to enable him to identify» 
But th ea Bnlsing t at eventually his horizons 
access to thi. ör У of boo sin English to give him 
Incidental benefit jg that į cutside hi Own environment. 
areas, or Outside Wales Ut ese Materials are used in urba” 
with Welsh > the 
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The second stage of trial materials, to be tried out during the 
Autumn term, 1975, includes: 


(c) Comparative stories. The same story is prepared in two 
versions, one with limited vocabulary and less complex 
sentence construction. The B version may be used ina 
mixed linguistic background or mixed ability situation 
for those whose command of English is less sure or fluent, 
yet they may join in discussion of the plot and characters 
with those who have read the full A version. At present 
this scheme is being tried with lower secondary pupils, 
but it is hoped to extend it later to the top junior group. 


(d) Packs for top juniors. These are similar in content to the 
secondary packs, though more widely and loosely based 
on a theme, and employ the same principles. 


While the initial trial materials have been used in Unit schools 
and discussed by Groups, and while the survey work was being 
carried out, Group meetings have also been devoted to discussion 
of the principles and practice of the teaching of English in varying 
circumstances, in order to incorporate suggestions and examples 
of good practice in a handbook for teachers in Wales. Oral work 
has been considered, and it may provide some measure of what is 
involved if attention is drawn to the plight of a Headteacher who 
has a class of 24 pupils spanning the age range from 7 to 11, somc 
of them Welsh first language, some English first language Welsh 
children and some from England, and who has to cater for 
language development, including oral, in both languages. The 
topic at present is children's writing, while the next planned is 
developing response to reading beyond the initial mastery of the 
mechanics. 


5. CONCLUSION 


This brief outline will, it is hoped, give some appreciation of 
the needs and special problems of English in the schools of Wales, 
and of the aims and methods of the Project in trying to meet or 
solve them. With another two years’ work ahead, some outcomes 
can already be seen: the survey reports will be made available, 
there will be a handbook for teachers and there will be prototype 
or specimen materials, though the nature and extent of these are 
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DOUBLE IMPRESSION MARKING OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ESSAY AND 
SUMMARY QUESTIONS 


by В. Woop лхо B. Quinn 


University of London School Examinations Department 


ABSTRACT 


Impression marking of English Language essay and summary questions 
hy pairs of examiners is shown, as expected, to be more reliable than 
single marking. Since the reduction in spread of marks is accompanied by 
a greater reduction in the errors, overall discrimination is improved. Given 
the limited statistical information available, it is concluded that pairing 
of examiners can as well be done by random or quasi-random means as by 
altempls at calculated matching. Impression marking will give differ- 
ent results to analytic marking, with its emphasis on technical points. 
Whether this is desirable or not is a matter for debate. The indications 
are, however, that the practical consequences of any differences will not be 
greal. By switching from analytic to impression marking (even without 
introducing multiple marking at the same time) a candidate’s result would 
probable be no more affected than if he or she were to be marked by one 
evaminer rather than another. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


не University of London School Examinations Department 

has for a number of years been interested in the idea of 

replacing the existing ‘analytic’ method of marking Ordi- 
nary level English Language papers by a system of multiple mark- 
ing on an ‘impression’ basis. The view that impression marking 
by more than one marker gives a fairer evaluation ofa candidate's 
work has been argued in a number of places, notably by Britton, 
Martin and Rosen (1966). The force of these arguments has not 
diminished: the onc scrious impediment to action has been the 
increase in administrative time and costs which triple marking 
would entail, bearing in mind that 60,000 home candidates sit the 
London Board's June English Language examination. In these 
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circumstances it was natural that attention should turn to the 
possibilities of double marking. 

Signs that double marking might prove suitable were 
at hand. In an earlier feasibili 
been demonstrated that the 


already 
ty study of triple marking it had 
greatest increase in agreement 
ncreasing the number of markers 


rking and to consider its application 
as well as to the essay. 


2. THE EXPERIMENT 


al O-level exam- 
€ it was essential 
Scripts and that they 
Ped an analytic mark- 
amination scripts. 

ime the scri $ the exercise was carried 


rk on untouched 
€ they develo 
8 of other сх. 


miners ( 
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sed). Th ihr e gi 


€ scripts involved were 
al results wer . 1С norma] Way so that candi- 
mus unaffected by the double 
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to mark on а 9 point scale and to record marks on individual 
mark sheets and not on the scripts. The issue of the opti E 
number of scale points is still unresolved (see McColly, 1 "e Y 
is unlikely to result in a universally acceptable solution. in Jie ч 
unpublished study of our own found no convincing ей 
reasons for preferring a 9 point over a 5 point mark esi im 
since the examiners at the time claimed to be more cones 
with a 9 point scale, the same scale (see below) was used in ds 
present study: : 


+ Good — + Average — + Weak — 


9 8 7 6 


л 


| 
«|08 тп 


3. EXAMINER BIAS AND INCONSISTENCY 


In attempting to describe individual marking behaviour we 
can ascribe to each examiner the two characteristics of bias and 
inconsistency. An examiner’s bias refers to his relative generosity 
or severity in awarding marks whilst his inconsistency is a measure 
of how erratic he is in deviating from a steady bias. The bias 
measures are computed by reference to a ‘true’? mark for each 
script: this is the average mark for a script awarded by all the 
examiners and is the best estimate we have of the script’s value 
free from examiner idiosyncracies. Inconsistency is computed as the 
sum of the squares of the discrepancies between the marks awarded 
and those predicted given knowledge of the bias. The standard- 
isation procedures employed by the Board attempt to take some 
account of bias, by applying adjustments to examiners’ marks, 
but can make little correction for erratic behaviour (short of the 
complete remarking which is done in extreme cases). This being 
so, the reliability of the examination is critically affected by 
inconsistency among examiners and therefore it 1s mainly this 
factor which we are aiming to reduce by a system of double 
marking. . | 

Biases and inconsistenc! 
Table 1, along with mean mar 


es for the ten examiners аге given in 
ks and standard deviations for the 
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essay and summary questions and for the resultant-total scores 
(the total is formed by combining essay and summary marks in 
the ratio of 3:1 which approximates to the weighting used with 
the analytic marking scheme in which the essay carries 50 marks 
and the summary 15 marks). i 

The figures reveal considerable variation between examiners. 
In gencral more marks were given to the essays than to the sum- 
maries but there was little difference between the mark spreads. 
One point of interest is that examiners were more biased on the 
essays than on the summaries yet less erratic on the essays. This 
suggests that although essay-marking may be a more subjective 
business than summary-marking, examiners are nevertheless 
relatively consistent in allocating marks according to their own 
standards. With the summary what seems to have happened is 
that, in the absence of the usual detailed analytic mark scheme, 
examiners were not very clear as to what the task actually did 
entail, indeed some confessed to being rather at sea. It seems 
likely, also, that lack of experience with impression marking 
would be more critical with the summary than with the essay 
which is more freely marked even under an analytic scheme. In 
an operational setting, briefing with sample scripts would probably 


help to stabilise marks. 


(a) Agreement between markers 
Table 2 shows how cach examiner's marks correlated with | 
those of every other examiner and with the true marks. Like a 
discrimination coefficient in item analysis the correlation with 
true marks serves as a measure of the extent to which examiners 
are tuned in to the consensus opinion. 

In looking at these correlations, the issue that arises is the level 
of agreement between markers it is reasonable to expect. Ever 
since the Hartog, Rhodes and Burt (1936) work appeared, the 


ailing view seems to have been that disagreement between 
nsible and that every effort should be directed 


dividual differences and idiosyncracies. 
is an attempt to whip up à scandal, 
usually with the intent. of chastizing examination boards (see, 
for instance, the leader in the now defunct journal New Бшш, 
8 May, 1975)- There have been those, however, notably W iseman 
(1949) and morc recently, Britton, Martin and Rosen (1966), 


prev 
examiners is reprehe 
towards eliminating in 
Every now and then there 
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TABLE 2: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EXAMINERS 


EXAMINER 


оо 0-1 оо ov 


d. 
8 


EXAMINER 


EXAMINER 
2 


(a) ESSAY 
3 4 5 
з 

47 33 

72 :52 48 
52 55 58 
49 755 64 
58 +59 -65 
“49 55 -46 
WO un 395 


(0) SUMMARY 


3 4 5 
'39 
42 55 
43 :57 +52 
44 49 му 
43 58 554 
44 753 55 
3o 45 эз» 
66 3a 
(с) TOTAL 
3 4 5 
"49 
49 з 
32 557 +50 
50 "56 63 
30 553 бу 
34 58 ay 
46 у ш 
7 з % 


ч 


67 


"83 


чи 
76 


'68 
46 


"53 
“85 


10 


79 


10 


ET 
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who have recognised the value of acknowledging differences 
between markers. The last-named put it this way (pp. 10-11): 


“Secondly, we may more tentatively propose that examiners, where they 
differ, differ in the areas of their most sensitive discrimination and that 
this is the very element in their judgement that we should wish to in- 
corporate into our assessment." 


Just how much disagreement ought to be tolerated is, of course, 
the central issue. Near-perfect agreement should be regarded as 
suspiciously as palpable disagreement on the grounds that marking 
may be done according to “more objective and impersonal stan- 
dards than we should wish our markers to use” (Britton, Martin 
and Rosen, page 9). On the principle of wanting some disagrec- 
ment but not too much, between-marker correlations in the 
region of 0:50 to о-бо would seem to be realistic. At any rate, 
most of the correlations in Table 2 are of this order, high enough, 
at any rate, to invalidate Cox's (1968) criticism of Wiseman’s 
original conception of multiple marking. Cox argued that 
increasing the number of markers did nothing to improve dis- 
crimination between essays in terms of their real merits. Pilliner 
(1969) replied that Cox's criticism was only valid when markers 
agreed poorly or not at all with each other, in which case any 
increase in reliability would say more about the obstinacy with 
which each marker clung to his own judgements than about the 
quality of the essays they were marking. Where a "fair measure 
of agreement exists, Pilliner demonstrated that an increase 1n the 
number of markers attenuates the effect of markers’ personal 
idiosyncracies and enhances the precision with which differences 
in the real merits of the essays are observed. 

Even so, it is not clear how much diversity of judgement cor- 
relations of the order of 0:50 to о-бо actually signify. This is an 
interesting question, capable of a statistical solution, which we 


hope to present elsewhere. Here we may Say that the average 
intercorrelation of marks is not necessarily the best guide to the 
examiners; the value for 


degree of consensus which exists among 
th essay was 0°54 compared to 0°49 for the uper down 
summary data were more consistent with a model р! ps s em 
a single dimension of judgement than were the essay Се. йуп 

there was evidence of non-error marker variance sig g 


multiple dimensions of judgement. 
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(b) Consistency between questions 

Do examiners tend to show t 
essay as when marking 
these tasks, Table 3 sho 
essay and summary m 
for individual exami 
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(р. 33) that skill in агу writing plays comparatively 
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TABLE 3: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 


SAY AND SUMMARY MARKS 
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‘True 
"2 3 4 5 6 5 g 9 10 Scores 
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4. DOUBLE MARKING 


Under a system of double marking, the pair-mark awarded 
to a script would be the average of the marks given by two exam- 
iners marking independently. Treating the examiner-pair as a 
single marking unit we can compute values for bias and incon- 
sistency as before, only this time dealing with pair-marks and 
pair-bias (the average bias for the two markers in the pair). 

In the present study we can combine the marks of any two 
of the ten examiners giving 45 possible pairings. Tables 4 a-c 
give the essay, summary and total biases and inconsistencies for 
all pairings; for easy comparison, the values for single exam- 
iners are restated along the diagonals of the matrices. 


TABLE 4* BIAS AND INCONSISTENCY FOR EXAMINER PAIRS 


(а) ESSAY 


PAIR-BIAS 
EXAMINER 1 $ 9 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 
1 
3 
4 
5 
6 —0*1 
= — 0:3 — 0.6 
à oo —0o2 01 
9 edd еей. se 0 
16 ou —0'2 o2 о 0:2 


PA IR-INCONSISTENC zm 


EXAMINER 1 2 3 4 


1 0:58 

2 0:33 059 

3 025 024 0-68 

4 oag 005 034 060 
5 0:25 035 030 0-18 0:66 
6 0-37 o3! %37 935 0:30 
7 0:28 0:23 025 025 0-26 
8 0-39 0-31 029 031 oa 
9 0:23 0-18 0:29 0:27 032 


10 0:23 0:33 0:34 0:35 0:2 
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PAIR BIAS 
EXAMINER а = 4 „ „ к ват 
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6 90 отг ов og 03 оз 
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8 —оч 90 о 0-1 or O2 —o-3 оо 
9 90 Ot GE os 9? 03 —o2 o1 o2 
10 “OF —d OO pg Ol от —o4 oo o1 —o1 
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(с) TOTAL 
PAIR-BIAS 
EXAMINER 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1 —0'7 ` 
° —оз оч 
3 —оо 04 07 
4 —o1 03 об o6 
5 —0:5 —o1 02 02 —0? 
6 —o«4 Of 03 03 —01 00 
7 —0'7 —о oo oo —04 —03 —o6 
8 —0:3 оз 04 03 —071 оа —0:3 01 
9 —o4 оч оз 03 —01 00 —03 oo оо 
10 —0-3 02 o4 04 ор оч —0 01 от 0-2 


PAIR-INCONSISTENCY 


EXAMINER 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1 0:50 
2 0-27 046 
3 o:24 0°24 0°63 
4 0-19 0:23 0°28 047 
5 0:22 0:25 0'25 O17 054 
6 0-28 0:24 0:32 029 024 075 
0:17 0-17 O'21 020 0:23 0:22 0:38 


T 

8 0:36 o:25 0:26 0:22 0:32 0:32 0:27 0:76 

9 0:19 O15 0:23 0'20 030 0'32 0:25 0:32 O'51 

10 0:20 0:27 0:29 0:30 0°23 0:28 022 0'19 O'19 0°53 


(a) Systematic pairing of examiners 

'The improvements cited above arc average values—we now 
ask whether even better results can be achieved by some delib- 
erate method of pairing examiners W. 
is known about their marking characteristics. 

In an operational situation, we would be unlikely to have any 
information on examiners’ inconsistencies other than incomplete 
impressions reported by chief examiners бот previous years’ 
markings. Pairing by reference to inconsistency is therefore out. 

We do, however, have better information on examiners biases. 
If an examiner has marked previously then his bias will already 


have been gauged, from examination statistics and chief exam- 
iners’ impressions, а5 part of the normal standardising procedure. 
This makes it feasible to pair positively biased markers with 


hich takes account of what 
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negatively biased markers so that the biases cancel онен ns 

posssible. Pairing according to bias is preferable ina aree 

while any pairing of markers will lead to a reduction 

sistency, the same is not true for bias, И ТРИТЕ; 
Тһе aim of the exercise, it should be rememberc: y 1 

mise marking inconsistency for the paper 

were selected so as to give the lowest essa 

total inconsistency was 0:23. When pairs 


give the five lowest Summary pair-biases the corresponding ps 
was 0:24. In both cases, the biases for the uncontrolled tomi- 
ponent were substantial, which is understandable given the low 
correlation between examiners essay and summary biases. 

In a practical setting, systematic pair selection according to 
bias would almost certainly be based on values fo 
a whole. In the event, because of the heavy 
essay, selection to minimise total pai 
the same five pairings as when essay bi 


as a whole. When pairs 
› pair-biases, the mean 
were selected so as to 


r the papers as 
weighting given to the 
t-biases produced exactly 
ases were minimised. 


attempting 
to be paired па purely 
€ values for pair-biases on 


| otal compared favourably with those 
der deliberate Selection and the mean inconsistency 
(0:23) was nO worse, 


Since the results of random pair Selection 
we might ask what are the best and worst ri 
expected from using th; 

‹ 


od. By pair: 


was done th 


look encouraging 
esults which could be 
ing the markers in the 
А "апѕрігеѕ that the lowest and 
uper raconsistencies which we could expect would 

ely, Compared with 4 value of 0:23 


ction in terms of total 


little to choose, аз 
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or quasi-random pairing hardly need stressing. It remains true 
that systematic selection can provide good bias compensation, but 
bias of examiner pairs is no different in principle from bias of 
individual examiners and can be handled in the usual way by the 
standardardising procedures which include a check of each 
examiner’s marks against the multiple-choice test scores (see 
pages 243, 244) obtained by the candidates he marked (Wood and 


E A. om 
Wilson, in press). 
5. RELIABILITY 


By reducing the effects of erratic marking behaviour the 
reliability of the examination is improved. The correlations 
between individual examiners (Table 2) range from about 0:40 
to 0:70, whereas the correlations between examiner pairs were 
found to range from about 0:55 to 0:85. These figures are con- 
sistent with those reported by Lucas (1971) who quoted a mean 
correlation for individual markers of 0-51 rising to 0:71 when 
markers were paired. The upshot is that a candidate's score is 
less affected by who marked his script under a system of double 
marking thee under a system of single marking. 


(a) Discrimination 

One criticism of double marking is that it reduces the variability 
of scores and consequently provides less discrimination between 
candidates. This does not necessarily follow, however. It is true 
that by averaging out marks double marking will produce м 
narrower spread of scores but, as we have seen, the cp m? > 
or error variance, attached to each mark is апае. Ph т 
is whether the improved accuracy of marking go ee bs =. x ii 
of a reduced spread of marks. The square root of the at == 
(inconsistency) for an examiner er ет degree of 
standard deviation, which provides a пи рт, diee 
error to which а mark is likely to be subject. : 


i 1 ratio 
crimination is therefore give? by the rat 


mark standard deviation (msd) 


standard deviation (esd) 
icati theory, can be 
i i у telecommunications Я 
orrowing from ' i n 
args of as a signal to noise ratio (Cronbach and Gleser, 1964) 


error 
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1 i c i N and 7. 
1 rati sider the air of examiners 3 
As an illustration, con: P | д E 
(These are chosen from the randomly selec tec pairings a ad 


i ies simi for 
because they have Pair inconsistencies similar to the means 
their five-pair group.) 


Р msd rog _ -— 
For examiner 5 a = од = 3 

" msd 1:06 _ 
For examiner РД ad = обо = ry 
For 3 and 7 msd = 95 i 
paired ed T 046 = 207 


double marking, desp 
i discriminat 


single marking 


aspect of the study. 
I some Comparison between impression marking 
and analytic marking, follow-up data 
Operational 


were obtained on the 
1975 O-level English 
Immers and тоо candidates 
i experiment, It Inust be remembered, of course, 


ch examiner Marked а different sample 


for Paper 1 
Y sii rin. ) marked out of 65. The та” 
OP Ustments recommended by the chie 
cai 2 Instance, examiner ү Was felt to be slightly generous 
(Positive У biased) ang therefore all his mar ks 1 duced 
by one. The fact that it was thou ate 
9’s marks whil 


е leaving il Necessary to adjust examiner 
1 : Хат ^s ar H easure 
of the difference 11 Overal] calibre г the’ alone ee 
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as 
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TABLE 5: EXAMINERS’ STATISTISTICS FOR THE JUNE 1975 PAPER 1 
No. of 
EXAMINER САМР. MEAN(/65) S.D.* BLAS GRADE 

1 427 32:5 9.2 1 B 
2 687 30:9 5:9 2 C 
3 557 30-1 10:5 I А 
| 281 33:8 7:0 о А 
5 399 31:8 71 2 C/D 
6 725 26:9 7:8 о B 
7 372 28-8 6-9 о С 
8 682 30:8 79 1 H 
9 718 25:0 57 1 € 
10 794 25:8 6:4 o с 


* Standard deviation 


The examiner gradings are overall 


assessments of marking 
performance made by chief examiners; t 


hey are on a scale from 
art an examiner's incon- 


examiners’ experimental and oper 
zero (0-09) as was the correlation 
experiment and examination performance as graded on ће АЕ, 
scales (rank = 0°04). 

All in all, then, these 10 examiners do not appear to have been 
marking to the same pattern under the analytic system as they 
did under the impression system. Since we do not have similar 
measures of bias and inconsistency for examiners’ operational 
marking as we do for their experimental marking, it is not possible 
to say that either system produces a better pattern of marking, only 
that an examiner’s performance under one system could not be 
predicted from his performance under the other. 

What about at the candidate level? Table 6 shows the cor- 
relations between marks awarded under the two systems of 
marking. A candidate’s true marks in the experiment are here 
Correlated with his marks in the examination. Pe(M/C) denotes 
the multiple-choice comprehension test of 60 items which com- 
prises Paper 2. It is important to remember that we are not com- 
paring two different performances by a candidate but the same 
piece of work marked on two different occasions. 
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TABLE 6: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IMPRESSION AND ANALYTIC 
МАВК$ AND THE MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 


IMPRESSION ANALYTIC 


Essay Summary Total Essay Summary Total 


IMPRESSION | Summary -64 


[UM -98 “76 
Essay “72 +58 74 
ANALYTIC c "E ds 53 
Total EL -68 76 97 72 
Ра (М/С) б 44 539 44 20 “44 


iple-choice are more likely to 
I analytic marking, with its con- 
с points, : 

he correlation betw 
bot essay and 


Pars (see Section 5). What this 
sion marking 


пе candidate is marked, 
© agreement between the 


© marking, however, it 
€ment between averaged 
о be higher than that for 
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7. CONCLUSIONS 


(i) This study has shown that double marking of English 
Language сззау and summary questions produces a worthwhile 
improvement in overall examination reliability. 

(ii) Examiners’ marking behaviour on one question was barely 
predictable from that on the other. 


Gii) Although the correlations between their marks look 
modest, examiners were generally in agreement about the import- 
ant dimensions on which the essays and summaries should bc 
judged, rather more so on the summaries than the essays. 


(iv) The reduction in examiner error more than compensates 
for the narrower mark sprcads associated with double marking 
and may be expected to provide better discrimination among 
candidates than docs single marking. 


(v) In terms of reliability, there is little or nothing to be gained 
from attempting to pair examiners according to known or sus- 
pected marking characteristics rather than in some random or 
quasi-random way. 


(vi) From statistics alone it is not possible to say whether 
impression marking is morc or less valid than analytic marking. 
The indications are, however, that the practical consequences of 
any differences which would occur will not be great. By switching 
from analytic to impression marking (even without introducing 
multiple marking at the same time) a candidate's result would 
probably be no more affected than if he or she were to be marked 
by one examiner rather than another. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


M. D. Surman with D. Boram and D. JENKINS, Jnside a Curriculum 
Project (Methuen, 1974, Hardback £3.25, Paperback £1.75). 


‘THE decision to produce this book was a courageous step on the part 
of authors and publishers. ‘The book tells the ‘inside story'—sadly not 
a happy one—of the Schools Council Integrated Studies Project 
which was based at the University of Keele Institute of Education 
between 1968 and 1972. Marten Shipman, as the researcher detached 
from the project team, describes how the project was established and 
implemented, investigates the impact of the project on the trial 
schools as well as the impact of those schools on the project, and 
analyses the influence exerted on curriculum change by different 
people in education. 

‘The greater part of the book is, in effect, the work of the penetrating 
mind and masterly hand of Marten Shipman, who wrote seven of the 
nine chapters. The other two were written respectively by David 
Bolam, the project director, and David Jenkins, the assistant director. 
All the problems which the project faced are carefully documented 
by Shipman: the confusion over the intentions and purposes of the 
project, the political struggles with the Schools Council, the different 


perspectives of the project team members and the trial school teachers, 
the pressure to produce materials. 


the negotiations with publishers, 
с fully discussed, too: 


‘The problems of the innovating teacher аг à 
preparing new materials for new courses, rewriting Keele pack 
material for less able children, duplicating material for use by indi- 
vidual children, arranging timetables and rooms for multi-media use 
and enquiry methods, attending mectings and conferences, — 
feedback requirements, receiving visitors. The concerns of the sm ac 
likewise are given attention: the need to learn new knowle mm 

become involved in new conceptual frameworks, arae dn 
subject teaching and class teaching, anxiety about standards, difficulties 


of evaluating integrated work. " | MS 
The book has three refreshing qualities which could pete а 

1 sear " с 
noted bv others engaged іп educational resear ch involving participan 


observation. Firstly, Shipman pace = ws m cen gie 
: i ^ tly differ iro 

events he observed might frequently C? tho 

actually engaged in the project. Accordingly he invited the team 

: d the manuscript of each chapter. Their perceptions, 

re published as end-of-chapter notes. This 

h needed in order to protect the interests 


members to rea 
comments and criticisms а 
kind of code of practice 1s muc 
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data reduced to tables of Statistics, Thirdly, ре es es i 
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А © in sociological jargon, y qd ue 
me P pter on the experience of the pure 
i isms made of his project. 
[ Г 1 us 
i i 7 і ter full of ambiguou 
enkins spoils the boo pter | nm 
uy 3 ‘metaphors, Ironically his chapter is 
iculum change, | 
т > entire. book. 
There is an | iih 
; ; ry from classroo 
It is the gulf theory fro 


rejecting documents full 
inciples of integration, The book tells us 


Y which fails to take into 
account the realities of the classroom. Curriculum developers will 
learn a great deal from reading this book, Curriculum theorists will 
learn even more, 


Dav J. Волармах 


RACHEL SHARP and Ахтноху 
Study in Progressive Pri 
1975, £6.95 Ct 

Tus Study attem 


«cation and 


Social Control: A 
Routledge 


and Kegan Paul, 
loth, £3.95 Paperback). 


PS uneasily, to integrate two themes: a wide 
5ресіуе, and 


а Narrow case Study of three 

х а progressive school, | 

€ value of the book lies fact in the exploratory investigation 
9 teaching $ Yles and teacher explanations, and of the way pupil 
identities can be early crystallized ру а “social Pathology” view ol 
child Ten, as Well as bya School's Concept of its Expert role aes particular 
community, «r you can't choose Properly, p 
Phrase which ghlights the a 


for you" is the 
onsideration ol 
› 100, parents who 
ning at home, may 


readiness 
accept the SchooPs in; i 


` Tonically 

Munctions not to initi у 

the s j i ate lear 
do thei; Children а disservice; in a free activity 
busyness is the Sreatest а rib i b 


X | Classroom, ап айг о! 
ribute ld сап bri i jon 
^ "Ing to the situation, 
Г ү 1 

or it 3 those wit Pparent Potentia] who mak t claim on a 

teacher’s time, = miast elai 

Owever, altho £h this scho i 
р 8 Schoo] i, taken ду. "xa > of the **child- 
centred’ ethos, lt i One oj ny ife. iw ae es : 
Muc of th h 


a xd “tPrctations of the ideology. 

а pupil’s ast ed SC arises from le free choice situation, 

: Xperience May į Е s "pret 
at it is the teacher w, vals ability to interp 


к 1 det 
- Thus before conclusion 


aware of the limitations ol 
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can be drawn about progressive education serving as a conservative 
social control mechanism, one would need to know (using the wider 
framework the authors demand elsewhere) not only about the other 
staff of this primary school, but also how prevalent this type of infant 
education is nationally. 

Paradoxically, the findings would have had more impact if they 
had been presented simply as a case study, rather than as an inverted 
version of grounded theory. The opening chapters outline the authors’ 
appeal for a sociological theory which takes account both of individual 
mcaning-making, and of wider power systems: a fusion of phenomen- 
ology and structuralism. Any attempt to posit a new perspective, 
including a synopsis of past thinking, in two chapters, inevitably 
involves compression and selection. "hus newer sociological 
approaches are banded together under the general heading of pheno- 
menology; phenomenology is really the same as idealism; and both 
phenomenology and child-centred education are seen to spring from 
consensual liberalism. Hence the authors’ account of phenomenology 
as preoccupied with “equal” partners defining and negotiating reality 
ignores, for example, the interactionist perspective on deviance which 
does demonstrate variations in power at the macro-level. Their analysis 
also relies heavily for comprehension on sociologists’ "shared mean- 
ings": it is interesting that a book which involves a critique of stratifi- 
cation effectively streams its readers by suggesting that the poorer 
ones start at Chapter 3. . А . 

It would be a pity if the many useful insights and questions in this 
study did not generate discussion; but by trying to be all things to 
all men the book may miss finding an audience. Its practical analysis 
docs not have the readability and rigour of Hargreaves parallel work 
its theoretical argument does not have the 
of conflict and consensus 


on the secondary school; { 
depth and solidity of Lenski's synthesis n n es 
ideology. Empirical researchers would express doubts а 


rici i three 
nature of the methodology and the capricious oe e Шеш е 
classes for study; and how many practising infant teac T a ente 
concerned that their “open classroom 1s epihenomena 


а Ее 
structure ol control : 


Lynn Davies 
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he 11 of Education and Sex Roles on the grounds that the 
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study of sexual differences was 
next few years. Readers and г 
themes can now turn to the very 
the U.K., for further information and sources. There are sections on 
courses devoted to Women’ ies i itish Universities, Poly- 
technics and other institutions, and 4 comprehensive section on 


arranged under topic headin 
€ Family, Fiction, Law, 
Suffrage Struggle and Third World, * 

ul ai yone teaching these ог other themes 
related to the wi "ary society, in social 


Class, Education, Th 
Sexuality, 
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BARBARA CALVERT, The Role 


of the Pupil (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1975, £1.50 Paperback, £2.95 cloth). S g 
"Ги book prove 


еа disappointment, My own 
€rest is in the ils vi so I began 
n why the pupils 
gh, and the next 
Study in a broader 


А ¢ as sound enou 
the child role in soci Y, usefully set the 


atural Enemies’ 

а of] к E M of material, and 
or example pe ene alisations and unsubstantiated asser- 

ear irls in АЕ Á 

veanagement skills 5 boys in impression 
p. 47). No ep зета less often to come bito conflict with 
i lees usted tg SUpport this assertion. 
gical literature, 1 fe ме that the Writer drew on a wide 
; made of key items fik x pange Was not wide enough. 
Like (1969), J. Holt’s How Children Fail ü lishen’s The School That Га 


1970), The Little Red Schoolbook 
View teacher ( Moody's 
achers 1968), p.279): Moody 


tions, T 


t secondary 
serious omissions, 
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жо: шегине on sex-typing was largely ignored, so that 
i om onc or two brief passages, the sex of the pupil is apparently 
seen as irrelevant by the writer. | 

The book would benefit from a thorough treatment of the concept 
of the Hidden Curriculum, since this illuminates the experiences of 
schooling (rom the point of view of the pupils and would have intro- 
duced the work of Silberman, Dreebden and a more thorough use of 
Jackson's material from Life in Classrooms (1968). 

Vherefore I am led to a harsh verdict on this book. Although 
readers who were familiar with this field might gain from Barbara 
Calvert's brave and no doubt onerous attempt to tackle this neglected 
topic, the book is clearly aimed at a novice audience and I feel such 
readers would be misinformed and misled by substantial sections of 


this publication. 
RoLAND MEIGHAN 


J. E. Kang, (Ed.), Psychological aspects of physical education and 

sport, (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975, £1.95). 
Ix the developing pattern of physical education, considerable import- 
ance is given to the study of psychology and Dr. Kane’s book will 
provide a useful focal point to clarify some of the issues. He has 
assembled an impressive group of contributors who are well known 
experts in specialised areas of physical education and psychology and 
they not only draw attention to relevant research but lay emphasis on 
the practical implications of these researches in learning and teaching. 

А. Н. Ismail’s opening chapter on integrated development clarifies 
the relationship between motor aptitude and intellectual performance. 
In a parallel chapter Dr. Kane examines the dirt Cos 
which personality and physical abilities may be related, dd 
particular stress on the importance of multivariate and Bener алй у 
in correlating this arca of research. J. N. Oliver и cue x 
work with handicapped children with reference us is — 
physical activity on mental as well as physical health an т pun а гея 
the need for providing adequate opportunities for implementing 
research work in practice. . m 

Skill learning А familiar to most physical lap ser iios 1, 
Chetty and H T, A. Whiting open up some ине M tcn at 
- ferring to selective researches in the acquisition о 
need for further research in this subject. The 
finable and D. Sandle sets out a 
ology of qualitative movement in 


motor learning re 
skill and pointing the ! fi 
area of aesthetics is less easily de 
detailed interpretation of the psych 
an informative and challenging way. 
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Iter of material on psychological research, this book should pro 
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irecti further s ; and 
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applied research. 
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А. B. СоввАх, The Medieval Universities : 
(Methuen, 1975, 264 pp.). 
J. Bowen, A History of Western 

Sixth to Sixteenth Century 


their development and organi зайоп 


Education, Vol. 2, Civilization of Europe 
(Methuen, 1975, 504 pp.). 

Dr. Cobban’s is a rare work: a serviceably full gencral textbook for 
the undergraduate and, simultaneously, an up-to-date conspectus of 
scholarly researches and controversies, Suggesting even (c.g. at p. 158 
or p. 237) some feasible and worthwhile topics for future investigation 
—and all within handsomely produced but, at то, 
expensive 250 pages. It is a work of mature 
lucidly written and well proportioned. Col 
methodological pitfalls of inadequate evide 
ology for much of his theme; he thus prefers the Weaving of cautious 
patterns to facile generalisati i 

web of power relations betw. 
cach other whil 


ers, oft fighting 
nomy 
УЖ y 
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; 1 pressures and the designs of kings and 
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Sraphy of works į 
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nA. Ра | I had a central theme, that of the growth of 
of social Mu m e thes growth of education within the context 
fnore old-fashior sd ae new volume, however, is less stimulating and 
ideas at ве ae being overwhelmingly concerned with the 
at large fe ' yon and the evolution of learning and scholarship 
milleni Me J ? context of general political history, during the 
gf Alevin and m s with. However clear the exposition of the views 

ugh of St. Victor, of Petrarch and Erasmus, and 


how 

ever Е М : 

er handy it is to have it all in one volume, one would prefer 
ools, related to the social, 


mor Au^ 
€ on the practices and personnel of sch 
f the day—as Bowen does 


open and technological circumstances of 
balance n The history of thought orientation makes also the 
НҮ ; ng present volume seem bi е does Italy in the 14th-r5th 
дє ЫШ. me 1 it a quarter of the book? And although a work of synthesis 
Puls sd this cannot but indulge in gencralisations, some of them 
are too sweeping or just questionable: e.g. the exaggeration of the 
Importance of intellectual and educational activity ca 1200 at p. 75, 
e the curious assertion that England in the later Middle Ages was 
à modcl for many other countries" at p. 29I. 

But if the present volume does not quite sustain the promise of its 
predecessor, one awaits keenly the appearance of Professor Bowen's 
final instalment, both because it is sure to be valuable in its own right 
and because only then shall we be able to assess his work’s overall 
Merit as compared with the few shorter standard textbooks of similar 
Scope, notably R. Freeman Butts’ A Cultural History of Western Education 
or the somewhat dated—pace Dr. King—History of Western Education 
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The Early Identification of Educationally 
‘at risk’ Children 


Edited by 
K. WEDELL and E. C. RAYBOULD 


Educational Review Occasional Publications No. 6 


This issue contains the edited proceedings of the Second Priorsfield Sym- 
posium held at the School of Education, University of Birmingham, in July 
1975. The small group of invited participants came from the United 
States, Holland, Germany and this country, and included teachers, schools 
inspectors, educational psychologists from Local Authorities and universities, 
doctors and social workers. The contents of this issue include The early 
identification of educationally at risk children by Professor R, Gulliford, School 
of Education, University of Birmingham, Some issues in the early detection of 
learning disabilities by Dr. J. F. Schroots, Netherlands Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, Holland, Children at increased risk; some results and some reservations 
by Professor R. Davie, Department of Education, University College, 
Cardiff, The early identification of children with adjustment problems by Mr. M. 
Chazan, Faculty of Education, University College, Swansea, Early identifi- 
cation of children at risk for educational programmes by Professor B. Keogh, School 
of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, Current views about 
school readiness tests in Germany with Specific reference to their predictive validity 
Sor identifying potential failure in school by Dr. H. Mandl, University of Augs- 
burg West Germany, Some problems in th. multi-variate prediction of success in 
the first year of primary school by Dr. A. Krapp, University of Munich, West 
Germany, The language ability of some school beginners and their later reading 
ability by Dr. M. Tyson, Education Department, Hounslow, Intermodel 
Sunctioning in learning disabled children by Professor J. J. Dumont, W. Н. J. van 
Bon and J. A. Hoekstra, University of Nijmegen, Holland, A study of the 
allocation of resources in the detection of children under three years with developmental 
delay. Descriptions and preliminary results by Dr. P. Zinkin and Dr. С. Сох, 
Institute of Child Health, University of London, Screening and early identifica- 
lion of reading and learning difficulties-—a description of the Croydon Screening 
Procedures by Miss S. Wolfendale, Education Department, Croydon, Special 
Educational Treatment in Infant School; 64 year old screening by Mr. A. E. 
Tansley, Education Department, Birmingham, Social problems ; identification 
and action by Dr. G. Herbert, Psychological Service, Birmingham. 


Available from Educational Review, School of Education, University of 
Birmingham, Р.О. Box 363, Birmingham B15 2TT. £2.50 post free. 
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The Educational Review publishes three times a year general articles and 
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